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THE 


HE nation has spoken, and with no undecided voice. That, 

on the whole, is satisfactory, even to those who deplore the 
change of Government most. A stalemate at such a crisis in the 
nation’s and the world’s affairs would be the worst of all outcomes 
of the polling—though a majority of something like two to one 
goes a good deal farther than is healthy oi desirable. Never before, 
either in 1923 or in 1931, has Labour commanded a clear majority 
of the House at all, Today the party is supreme, and need trim its 
sails to the inhibitions of no other group or party at all, The 
only obstacle to the full execution of its policy is, or may 
be, the House of Lords, but to suggest that is to raise 
questions which on many grounds are better deferred. There 
is no probability that Labour will be able to form a more 
efficient administration than the one it has displaced, or as efficient. 
To say nothing of the party Ministers who now have to cross the 
floor of the House, if indeed they are left in the House at all, it 
seems probable that the services of a number of able non-party 
men, like Sir John Anderson, Lord Woolton and Lord Leathers, 
will be lost. That is no light matter. Man for man a Labour 
administration, unless much hitherto unsuspected talent is un- 
earthed, will in most departments be weaker than the outgoing 
Government, That is a fact that must be accepted—if it is a fact. 
If it proves not to be, there will be reason in the national interest 
to rejoice. 

But if there is no ground for satisfaction at Labour’s success there 
is no ground either for any panic alarm. As represented by its 
Parliamentary leaders Labour is in no revolutionary mood, if 
indeed in this country it ever was, The Labour members of the 
late War Cabinet, Mr. Attlee, Mr. Bevin and Mr. Morrison, with 
Mr. Greenwood, Mr. Dalton and Mr. Alexander, and less 
certainly Sir Stafford Cripps, are men who have in the past five 
years shouldered heavy responsibilities and learned how to work 
in full harmony with Conservative and Liberal colleagues without 
any serious compromise of their convictions. They inherit a 
momentous social reform programme, on which all parties are 
substantially agreed, and so far as they resolve to execute it on lines 


already laid down they will be entitled to the support of all sec- . 
tions of the House. 


The House itself will be a strange place. 
Many old and tried members have gone—some perhaps not before 
their time—and the prevailing note is likely to be youth and inex- 
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perience, combined it may be with a slightly dangerous exuberance 
born of the Labour success in terms not only of seats won but of 
the immensity of Labour majorities in some of the industrial areas. 
Inexperience is a deficiency which time corrects ; meanwhile it 
may be hoped that some of those who suffer from it will not be 
completely unconscious of the disability. 

One fact must be implanted firmly in every mind. The new 
administration may be a Labour Government, but it is first 
and foremost His Majesty’s Government. It has tasks facing it 
such as have rarely confronted the strongest government that eve: 
held office in this country, and to the world it speaks in the name 
of a united nation, It may forfeit its claim to that high role, but 
ull it does its authority must not be weakened by any merely 
factious opposition at home. It matters immensely who the 
Foreign Secretary will be. His task will be made doubly difficult 
by the hopes and doubts the new situation will arouse abroad. In 
the United States it is unlikely to be received with satisfaction, but 
there is no ground for thinking that the smallest modification of ihe 
cordiality prevailiing between America and ourselves will result, 
though there may be some momentary anxiety about a slackening 
of purpose in the Pacific. France, like many other nations, 
will be perplexed by the fall of Mr, Churchill — to whom, 
in spite of the serious mistakes he made during the electoral 
campaign, profound sympathy must be extended—but he 
Left Wing predominates in France, and wil! certainly find the 
success of Labour here congenial. The same, needless to say, 
is true of Russia. The danger is that the formation of the new 
Government may provoke unrest, from varying motives, in coun- 
tries like Greece and Spain. The Government itself must do 
everything possible to prevent that. Europe is far too inflammable 
for any preventable risk to be taken. It is imperative above all 
things that no room should be left for a shadow of hope in Ger- 
many that more indulgence can be expected from a Labour Govern- 
ment than from one predominantly Conservative. The new Govern- 
ment will, of course, come under criticism from the first ; the busi- 
ness of the new Opposition must be to oppose, But so far as may be, 
the national unity must be maintained even in the radically changed 
circumstances. The nation, in relation both to itself and to the 
world, is greater than any party. It is for men of all parties and none 
to make that amply clear. 
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Potsdam Progress 

The only reliable news that Potsdam has yielded this week is 
that the Conference agrees about the necessity of co-ordinating the 
zones of occupation, and that Germany is to be administered as a 
whole in regard to natural resources, transport, and communications. 
This is very satisfactory, for, just as it was discovered that the 
British area in Berlin must get much of its food supplies from the 
Russian zone outside, so also as between the Russian and eastern 
zone, the British northern and the American southern zone, it 
was essential to make quick arrangements for the transport of 
food-stuffs, coal, pit-props, etc., from the one to the other. Already 
movements of food from area to area are being carried out, pre- 
sumably in accordance with Big Three decisions. The general 
impression is that substantial progress has been made on most of the 
matters under discussion, though the agenda had not been 
exhausted when the moment came for Mr. Churchill to return to 
Britain to hear the election results. Whatever those results may 
be, Mr. Churchill and Mr. Attlee will both be back in Potsdam 
again after a few days and the proceedings will be taken up at 
the point where they left off. This awkward interruption serves 
1o show how essential it was that Mr Attlee should accompany 
Mr. Churchill to Potsdam, Whether his presence there will be 
equally essential next week remains to be seen. 


The Pétain Trial 

With all that sense of tragic drama which the French possess 
in a unique degree, the late head of the French State, a soldier 
ence venerated by the people, has been brought to trial on a series 
of grave charges. which include conspiring to overthrow the Republic, 
collaborating with the enemy, and plotting against the internal 
security of the State. Like Charles I at his trial in 1649, Marshal 
Pétain was more dignified, confronted by nis accusers, than in his 
political acts, and like that monarch, though with less reason, refused 
to admit the jurisdiction of the court. Having made his preliminary 
statement, addressed, as he said, not to the Court but to the French 
people, the aged Marshal declared that he would make no further 
statements and answer no questions. The hearing of evidence by 
M. Reynaud, Prime Minister until June 15th, 1940, and of M. 
Daladiér has shown that much of the secret history of France in a 
fateful period will be disclosed ; and already it is clear that the 
prosecution will not be content to show Pétain as an aged and 
tailing man who was a docile instrument in the hands of men like 
Darlan and Laval, but one who himself long plotted against the 
Republic, sympathised with the dictators, and planned a situation in 
which he would become Head of the State. The main interest of 
the trial outside France lies in various facts the witnesses for the 
prosecution have included in their evidence—the suggestion, for 
example, by M. Daladiér that France was much better equipped in 
the air than was generally supposed, and the allegation (regarding 
which some statement on this side seems requisite) that Britain 
made a much smaller military contribution than was expected of her. 


Education in the Colonies 

The three reports—one of Mr. Justice Asquith’s General Com- 
mission, one of Col. Walter Elliot’s African Commission, and one 
of Sir James Irvine’s West Indian Committee—on Higher Education 
in the Colonies issued at the end of last week are of the first im- 
portance not only in themselves, but as evidence of the sincerity of 
the claim of this country to stand to its colonies in the position not 
of possessor but of trustee. The development of higher education, 
it is pointed out by the main commission, is the condition of the 
development of self-government, for without it there can neither 
be properly-equipped legislators nor properly-equipped officials. The 
commissions recommend, in brief, the institution of universities in 
Jamaica, in Uganda (on the basis of the existing Makerere College), 
and in Malaya. As to Nigeria, the Elliot Commission is divided as 
between a single university at Ibadan (the minority view) and univer- 
sity colleges at Ibadan, Achimota in the Gold Coast, and Fourah Bay 
in the Gold Coast; this is rather a matter of detail than of funda- 
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mental principle. The business of the universities primarily, though 
by no means exclusively, is to produce legislators and administrators, 
doctors and teachers for secondary and primary schools, though there 
is no thought of their becoming purely utilitarian. It is satisfactory 
to find the main commission insisting that university standards shall 
be as high in the colonies as at home, so that, for example, a medical 
degree conferred by a colonial university would be recognised by 
the General Medical Council in London. The developments pro- 
posed (including the conversion of the Gordon Memorial College at 
Khartum) will involve considerable expenditure, in the form of 
capital costs, endowments, and recurring costs, by the British 
Government—a fact worth emphasising in those quarters where the 
thought of what Great Britain “gets out of ” the colonies causes 
acute distress. 


Quicker Housing Measures 


Public opinion is fully aroused to the necessity of using any and 
every means to increase accommodation for families urgently in need 
of dwellings ; and the resort of the Vigilantes to the illegal seizure 
of vacant houses shows how important it is to leave no excuse for 
lawlessness. The circular issued by the Ministry of Health last 
week gives local authorities the power to do legally what individuals 
cannot be allowed to do illegally, and at the same time authorises 
them to act on their own initiative in using other means to speed 
up the supply of living room. They already have considerable 
powers to take over unoccupied premises in the interests of the 
homeless, but the new order removes the necessity of seeking the 
approval of the regional officers of the Ministry of Health and the 
delays which that entails, and enables the local authority to re- 
quisition empty houses if an owner cannot show within fourteen days 
that he intends to enter into occupation himself. This should serve 
to remove the scandal of houses remaining vacant in neighbourhoods 
where there is a serious shortage of accommodation, though care 
will have to be taken that hardship is not inflicted on service men 
or others temporarily absent and expecting to return. But larger 
results are likely to be obtained by the action now urged upon the 
local authorities to increase accommodation by new building, repairs 
and maintenance, either through the Council or private enterprise, 
and without waiting for the Ministry’s approval, and also by issuing 
licences for private housing work costing more than the previous 
maximum of £100. Thus at one stroke a great deal of red tape 
should be cut out in the relations between the Ministry and the 
local authorities, and upon the latter is imposed a great responsibility 
to act on their own initiative with energy and drive. 


The Projection of Britain 


In a letter to The Times last Tuesday, Sir Angus Gillan deals 
with two opposite arguments about the British Council, both of 
which in his opinion are wrong. The Times, in giving its blessing 
to the Council’s work on its tenth anniversary, suggested that there 
ought to be a separate Council for operation in the Empire. Mr. 
M. R. K. Burge, in challenging this duplication of services, went 
to the other extreme in appearing to advocate the fusion of whatever 
remains of the Ministry of Information with the British Council. 
Sir Angus Gillan, just returned from Australia, agrees with Mr. 
Burge that there would be nothing but loss in severing the Council’s 
service to the Empire from that to foreign countries, but convincingly 
shows that the British Council is not the body to discharge the duty 
of interpreting current Government policy abroad, and equally that 
a Government department is not an appropriate instrument for inter- 
preting British life and thought to foreign peoples The high prestige 
which the British Council has won abroad rests on the fact that it 
is known to give an objective account of the British people, British 
institutions, British ways of life. It has been effective in promoting 
understanding of this country among foreign nations because it has 
never been regarded as a mere instrument of Government policy. Its 
“ projection ” of Britain has been acceptable because it is recognised 
as objective and disinterested. At the moment when peace and inter- 
national trade depend as never before on international understanding, 
a British Council, if it did not exist, would have to be created. 
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INTERNATIONALISM IN PRACTICE 


OTSDAM, it is clear, will have an immediate bearing on San 
Francisco—so much so that if, by any disaster, the conference 
at Potsdam were to fail it is hard to believe that momentous pro- 
ject launched at San Francisco could succeed, Its success in any 
case is not to be taken for granted ; the history of the League of 
Nations is warning enough of that. But differences between the 
League of Nations and the United Nations leap to the eye, and 
they are differences which in the main make for encouragement. 
It is true that the unsatisfactory veto conferred in the Security 
Council on the Great Powers was due largely to the insistence 
of the United States and Soviet Russia, and it is open to the un- 
compromising critic to declare that those two Powers have by their 
action emasculated the new organisation’s authority. Even if that 
were true—and it is, in fact, a palpable overstatement—it is neces- 
sary to reinember that these two States, by their absence, deprived 
the League of Nations of almost the whole of its authority, 
certainly when any question of coercion was involved. In the 
debate on the United Nations Organisation in the American Senate 
on Monday, Senator Connally, the Administration leader, put the 
matter dramatically. The peoples of the world, he said, “ know 
that the League of Nations was slaughtered here in this Chamber. 
Can you not see the blood? There it is on the wall.” That 
language of this kind should be used, with the obvious approval of 
the full Senate, by the Chairman of the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee, is arresting testimony to the distance the United States has 
travelled since the dark days cf 1919. She has already ratified the 
Bretton Woods agreement, and will certainly have ratified the 
United Nations Charter before it can be ratified here. That in itself 
puts the new organisation in a position the League of Nations 
never attained. If .Russia, absent from the League of Nations for 
the first fourteen years of the old League’s existence, plays the part 
she has accepted in the new League, then the essential conditions 
for the success of international co-operation will have been 
fulfilled. ; 
Of the three great Powers in whose hands the future lies the 
most incalculable is Russia. There is no advantage in burking 
that, nor any great need to feel concern about it. Russia is still 
moving about in worlds not fully realised. She has for twenty 
years been living in an isolation—largely, no doubt, self-imposed 
—such as America never dreamed of. Her contacts with the 
outer world were few and formal, and from an initial and pro- 
tective distrust she rarely advanced to anything resembling cordiality 
or confidence. That must be recognised if Russia is to be under- 
stood today. For today the advance has visibly begun, and it 
is progressing,at a substantial rate. That Marshal Stalin should be 
in Potsdam at all—much farther from the Russian frontiers than 
Teheran—is notable enough. That initial difficulties about food 
and fuel for occupied Berlin should have been surmounted, and 
agreement reached on the basis for the Allied administration of 
Germany, is matter for considerable satisfaction. Much else must 
have been discussed and settled, and no doubt some difterences still 
remain unbridged, but if there are no assured grounds for optimism 
about the conference there are certainly none for pessimism. As aa 
article in this issue indicates, the Germans are already applying 
themselves with assiduity to their stupid and transparent en- 
deavours to drive a wedge between the Allies—not between British 
and Americans, for there is plainly no hope of that, but between 
the Anglo-Saxons on the one side and the Russians on the other. 
The exhibition of a design so clumsy is the best guarantee of its 
frustration. 
The main difficulty in the international situation, apart from 
the immediate problems under discussion at Potsdam, is the 
necessity for taking rapidly certain measures which might pre- 





ferably be the fruit of natural evolution, Once more, as in 1919, 
an attempt, inevitably experimental, must be made to practise 
internationalism, not merely t profess it. For there are certain 
problems that can only be solved satisfactorily by cont:nued inter- 
national co-operation, and it has yet to be proved whether such 
co-operation is practically possible. Examples that offer them- 
selves at once are the control of certain international waterways, 
and the administration of certain ports in which several countries 
have a legitimate and a vital interest. Instances of the former 
are the Dardaneiles and Bosphorus, at present regulated by the 
Montreux Convention, and of the latter Tangier and Trieste. 
The eviction of Spain from Tangier is, of course, to be taken for 
granted. The methods by which she established herself there were 
outrageous, and there could be no question of allowing the new 
régime to continue a moment after the Allies can find time to 
apply themseives to the question. They are applying themselves 
to it at this moment, and what is important is that two Powers, 
the United States and Russia, which were not parties to the pre- 
war Tangier statute, are taking a prominent part in the discus- 
sions. Tangier, with its command of the gateway to the Mediter- 
ranean, cannot be left in the hands of any s'ngle Power. It 
remains to be demonstrated that an international régime that shall 
be at once equitable, harmonious and effective, can be established. 
If it is shown incontestably, and over a reasonable period, that it 
can, then, and only then, the future of Gibraltar itself may come 
under discussion. Meanwhile. there is no evidence that any of 
our Allies desire to see any change in the control of that great 
stronghold, 

Trieste is in a different category from Tangier, for it has 
never in recent times been under other than national régimes. 
But no national régime would give satisfactory results today. A 
Jugoslav or an Italian Trieste would be a perpetual source of hosti- 
lity and friction, not only between the two countries indicated, but 
between others in the hinterland, like Austria and Czechoslovakia 
and Hungary. They, it may be asserted with some confidence, 
would much prefer an international régime for Trieste to a Jugo- 
slav or an Italian. Danzig, it may be objected, provides a gloomy 
precedent for the internationalisation of a port. But in fact it is 
hardly a relevant precedent at all. An enclave of German 
nationalism, rapidly poisoned by the Nazi virus, in a Polish State 
could produce nothing but sustained antagonism—though, in fact, 
during the short period when a Socialist majority was in power in 
Danzig, the experiment (which was not actually internationalisat:on 
at all) worked quite tolerably well. But nowhere is the case for 
internationalisation stronger in theory than in connection with the 
Straits which give egress from the Black Sea to the Aegean. That 
Russia should be asking for a revision of the Montreux Conven- 
tion of 1936 is not at all surprising ; she can reasonably demand 
that the passage from the Black Sea ports to the Mediterranean 
should not be in Turkey’s sole guardianship—but not that it should 
be entrusted to Russia’s sole guardianship instead, Here, if any- 
where, joint action, designed to ensure justice and allay suspicions, 
is essential. The Straits need to be guarded both by land and air, 
and possibly by sea. In all these elements co-operation has been 
shown to be perfectly practicable during the war. It cannot be less 
practicable now that the war is over. 

We are moving steadily towards the conception of effective inter- 
nationalism, and we must grasp the conception, not evade it. In 
two spheres in particular at San Francisco it was carried far. To 
enable the Security Council to take any necessary measures of en- 
forcement national air-force contingents are to be kept perpetually 
ready for combined international action ; and for more peaceful 
purposes an International Trusteeship Ccuncil may, in certain 
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circumstances, itself directly administer ex-enemy or other territory. 
These, it is true, are still paper proposals, but they have been 
judged practicabie by the unanimous verdict of fifty States. If 
they are, in fact, practicable such lesser enterprises as the inter- 
national administration of Tangier and Trieste cannot be judged 
impracticable. If, a fortiori, Britain and America and Russia can 
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combine effectively in so immense an undertaking as the ad- 
ministration of Germany, there is no problem in any continent they 
cannot solve by co-operation. And if those particular Powers can 
combine. no nation in the world could decline collaboration. In 
that very real sense it is at Potsdam that the reality or unreality of 
San Francisco is being demonstrated. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


T is unfortunate that the Ministry of Health should appear to 

have taken action in the matter of requisitioning of empty houses 
as a direct result of the campaign of the Vigilantes, and suil more 
unfortunate that the facts should so obviously be what they 
seem to be. But now that the Min:stry has moved, there is 
obviously no justification for any further activiiy by the Vigilantes 
at all, and firm stepvs should be taken, if necessary, to check them. 
There is talk, I see, of their diverting their attention from empty 
houses to shopping queues, in connection with which some clergy- 
man’s wife has been achieving a little notoriety. Unless either the 
lady or the Vigilantes are prepared to relieve the pressure by serving 
behind the counter (under proper discipline), it is hard to imagine 
how they can affect queues, the causes of which are deep-seated and 
well understood. But what is quite clear is that any body of chance 
associates which decides to take the law into its own hands, and do 
what it plainly has ne authority to-do, is acting in a dangerously 
subversive way, however admirable its motives. The Law Officers 
are said to have been, very properly, looking into this. Could pro- 
ceedings not be taken, if need be, under the head of “ public 
mischief”? Meanwhile the County Court Judge at Epsom has made 
some justifiably forcible remarks on “the law of the jungle” and 
the impossibility of tolerating it. 

.- * * 

Another aeroplane flight in which a Minister and a number of 
other important public servants were concerned ended, as some 
chance and a good deal of skil! on the part of the pilot decided, 
only in misadventure. It might just as easily, as the Minister, Mr. 
Oliver Lyttelton, remarked, have been disaster. Some recent acci- 
dents, lik2 that to the Liberator bringing Foreign Office and other 
officials home from San Francisco, remain unexplained because the 
aeroplane simply vanished. In this case there is some explanation. 
Here is Mr. Lyttelton’s own statement: “ The starboard engine cut 
out just after the take-off from Hendon Aerodrome, when we were 
about 300 feet up. Shortly afterwards the other engine failed right 
over the houses in the middle of Hendon.” What on earth is to 
be said of this—that nothing can ever prevent engines from behaving 
like this? Or that the engines were never properly inspected before 
the machine left the aercdrome? Either assumption is sufficiently 
depressing. 

* om * * 

The announcement of the appointment by the Minister of Town 
and Country Planning of a Committee to make recommendations 
on the whole question of National Parks coincides to the day (most 
appropriately) with the publication by the Cambridge University 
Press of Sir Norman Birkett’s Rede Lecture on “ National Parks 
and the Countryside.” It was an unusual subject to choose for 
that particular iecture (Sir Norman’s immediate predecessors were, 
I believe, Sir Max Beerbohm on Lytton Strachey and” E. M. 
Forbes on Virginia Woolf), but. Sir Norman was able to quote to 
cons‘derable effect two Cambridge lovers of the countrys de—and of 
the Lake District, the lecturer’s own favourite resort, in particular— 
William Wordsworth and G. M. Trevelyan, and there was certainly 
no danger of the innovation being looked askance at. As he 
observed, there is some uncertainty as to what National Parks are 
and are not. His lecture dispels all misunderstanding on that point. 

- * * + 

There was something ominous in the announcement made in th: 
_B.B.C. news serv.ces on Sunday that Armenians living in certain 
Turkish areas adjacent to the Soviet Union had petitioned the Big 
Three at Potsdam to agree to their transference to Russian 
sovereignty, and that the Moscow wireless had chosen this moment 


to make a general attack on Turkish policy. This is a familiar and 
uot very agreeable Russian technique. It was practised unsuccess- 
fully in the case of Finland and successfully in the case of the Baltic 
States in 1939. But it is by no means a new technique. Lord 
Malmesbury wrote in 1860, in his Memoirs of an ex-Munister, of 
Swiss fears of the designs of Napoleon III, and quoted someone as 
saying that 
“Napoleon is now intriguing with the Catholic Party at 

Geneva to get them to ask to be annexed to France, and if half-a- 

dozen rascals can be found to do it, he will call that ‘ the voice 

of the people’ and seize Geneva at once.” 
Thest requests for annexation usually call for rather searching 
scrutiny. 

* * * * 

Disclosures about other people’s habits are always entertaining, 
and a great deal is to be learned about this nation’s holiday habits 
irom a singularly interesting booklet (called simply and sufficiently 
Holidays) published by the Oxford University Press for the National 
Council of Social Service at 3s. 6d. It is concerned with what it is 
no exaggeration to call the holiday crisis, deriving from the fact that 
the demand for holiday accommodation is at present double the pre- 
war demand, and rapidly increasing, while the supply is, for various 
reasons, 75 per cent. below pre-war. What is to be done to meet 
the need? Obviously a great many different things, both because 
every kind of expedient must be invoked, and even that will be not 
enough, and because tastes in holidays differ so widely. The majority 
taste is clear. Sea is preferred to country, and society—in large 
eggregations—to solitude. Holiday camps, therefore, near the sea 
are likely to be highly popular, and something can be done by con- 
verting the admirable hostels provided during the war by the Govern- 
ment for munition-workers and others, land-girls’ hostels, some R.A.F. 
camps and other institutions of the kind. Price, of course, has to be 
kept low, and a certain amount of organised entertainment must be 
provided, but a Government which has declared so decidedly in 
favour of holidays with pay may reasonably be asked to do something 
to make such holidays possible. 

* * * * 

If I were one of these Parliament men who often use their time so 
ill, I should make an earnest attempt at abrogation of the law, or 
the interpretation of the law (tor I believe no specific statute is 
involved), whereby in the case of a “suicide pact” the survivor, 
if one of the two people concerned dies and the other ynintentionally 
survives, is charged with murder. Such cases are not rare; one 
reported recently provides the reason for this paragraph. The ethics 
of suicide is an important and interesting subject in itself, but if 
iwo people decide to take poison together and the dose kills one 
but not the other, no one but the Jaw would dream of calling the 
survivor a murderer. The law probably cannot help itself in view 
of past decisions, but it can and in my view should, be altered. 


* * * * 

I wish this eye-rubbing business by members of my profession, 
or attributed by them to others, would stop. As a physical process 
ocular friction is open to many objections ; as a literary cliché it 
is Open to more. A Manchester Guardian leader-writer, one day 
recently, asserted that “our friends abroad must be rubbing their 
eyes” when they saw Mr. Churchill forgetting about the Japanese 
war (they must have seen something very strange if they saw that); 
end more recently still “Peterborough,” in the Daily Telegraph, 
rubbed his own eyes when he read some reference somewhere to 
a scandal at the Athenaeum. Vision surely can be purged in other 
ways than this, JANUS. 
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HOW BERLIN LOOKS 


By GORDON HARRINGTON 


CCORDING to the air photographs eighteen per cent. of 

Berlin was devastated by bombing, but from the ground the 
damage seems far greater. Even the parks, shaggy and unkempt 
from neglect, add to the desolation. The grass has not been cut, 
and the camouflage over the lakes is in tatters. The only decora- 
tions are, ironically, the graves of the Russian soldiers. The flowers 
planted two months ago are now in bloom, and rising above them 
are the little red stars the Russians use instead of the wooden crosses 
of the west. In Griinewald as I saw it first it was as if the inhabi- 
tants had fled only an hour or two before. In a garden, under the 
shadiest tree, there were a table and chairs waiting for the meal 
which would never be eaten. Put your ear to a shuttered house and 
you could hear the clock still beating out the time—slow, mournful 
tick-tocks in the heavy silence. And in the centre of the city the 
devastation is practically complete. Squashed into the rusty water 
and filth in the Chancellery are the birthday cards sent to Hitler— 
little paintings of the beloved Fuehrer, loyal vulgar Griisse from the 
far away faithful Germans in Birmingham, in Vera Cruz, in China. 
Iron Crosses lie in heaps in Hitler’s study. 

This is the end of glory. People have told me that only a day or 
two before the Russians finally conquered the city, Berlin was still 
full of Nazi uniforms ; Parteigenossen went about heiling each other 
in the streets. All this disappeared in a night. And now what remains? 
The ruins, the homeless people, the vast and baffling horror of defeat. 
It is a horror that must endure not for a night, or a week, or a month. 
Beyond the hunger of this winter are perhaps years of paralysis. 
Even if the Germans had material and machinery they could not 
rebuild. their cities for many years. But they are short even of 
spades. In Berlin, gangs, mostly old women, are moving the rubble 
mountains brick by brick. A man with a spade, the only one between 
thirty people, fills a bucket, and it is then passed from hand to hand 
by a chain of weary women. Most of the factories have been 
bombed. 

And yet it is sometimes difficult to feel pity for these unfortunates. 
When the British first crossed into the Russian zone at Magdeburg 
they were immediately subjected to a persistent and quite open 
anti-Soviet propaganda. Every village turned out to welcome the 
convoys. The implication was quite clear; we were liberating the 
Germans from the barbarous Russians. And in Berlin itself this 
point has been underlined and hammered home time and time 
again. No British soldier in the early days of the occupation could 
walk about the streets in Griinewald without being accosted by a 
panting and frantic German. Were we British? Gott sei dank 
And were we going to stay? Gott sei dank. Why? Because ever 
since the Russ’ans arrived the Germans have been living under a 
reign of terror. One raises an eyebrow and immediately one has 3 
eager guide. This way, Herr Major. This way, Herr Colonel. 
After you, Herr General. And there, behind the proud and frigid 
gates of the houses, are the empty bottles, planted neatly by the 
Russians in the rows of French beans and potatoes—priceless bur- 
gundies, vintage Bordeaux, bottles of kummel and brandy and 
benedictine. Up the stairs you go and in case the Herr Feld- 
marschall has eyes that cannot see, he is shown the bullet-holes 
in the glass. And the raping! The maids parade and nod their 
heavy heads. And were you raped? No, Gott sei dank, she 
happened to be away. And you? No, she was away, too, Gott 
sei dank. And you, were you raped? No, she screamed so much 
that they left her alone. Otherwise 

It is vital that we should realise that this propaganda exists, and 
that it may do a great deal of harm unless we understand what it 
is all about. For the first time British troops will be living side 
by side with the Russians, and some good can come from this if the 
relationship is not poisoned at the beginning by these stories. There 
were many misleading rumours about Berlin in the British zone. 
Everything, they said, was a paradise for tired and exhausted 
soldiers. By the time we arrived the beds would be aired, the 
Sheets turned down, the hock nicely iced. Instead, the Russians 
had carted away the beds, drunk the wine, and left filth on the 


floors. And on top of this comes the German propaganda, the per- 
sistent confidential whispering. the round frightened eyes of the meek 
ind patient frauleins. 

It is unfortunate in some ways that Griinewald should be in the 
British zone. Griinewald is a grander and larger Park Lane— 
street after street of larg: modzrn houses protected from the vulgar 
by lodges and high walls, and all with gardens and lawns at the 
back. This is where the big manufacturers lived, the new rich 
of the party, the peonle who had done well out of the régime and 
the war. Many of them fled before the Russians arrived, but from 
the servants who repeat the views of their masters, and from the 
harsh and empty houses, which have luxury without warmth and 
richness without taste, one can form a fairly clear idea of this 
harsh and empty society. The Russians, then, had no cause tu love 
these people. They had financed Hitler All of them without 
exception had been members of the party or the willing creatures 
of the party. They were capitalists—the pot-bellied and sagging- 
chined villains of Russian films The Russians were in desperate 
need of clothing and comforts for the millions of their own country- 
men whom the Germans had deported to the Reich as slave workers. 
The Soviet armies had marched for fifteen hundred miles through 
cities laid waste by the Germans. Their homes had been burnt and 
their friends and relations murdered, and at the end of it all they 
came to Griinewald, to the people who must bear a heavy respon- 
sibility for the German atrocities, and took away their possessions. 

The truth seems to be that on May Day the Russians held a 
party, which some Germans say went on for twenty-four hours 
and others for three days. Accounts differ abou: this Asiatic jollifica- 
tion without necessarily conflicting. There are three distinct classes 
in the Russian army, as anybody in Berlin can see within a few 
minutes. There are the officers—serious, justly proud of their 
achievements, and puritanical. Next there are the skilled soldiers, 
the lorry drivers, ard so on, all neat and well dressed. And there 
are the Lumpenproletariat, who stare at you uncomprehendingly 
from their horse-drawn carts. This last class clearly terrified people. 
The Germans are by nature stift and correct, and the sight of a 
couple of Mongolians dancing and drinking confirmed all the things 
which Goebbels had told them about the Russians. One story must 
serve to illustrate the strange mixture of savagery and childishness 
that went on during the celebrations. Four soldiers arrived at a 
house to look over the won:en, but before anything happened the 
mother had the happy inspiration of setting off the alarm clock. 
The cheerful ringing of the bell so delighted and mystified the 
Russians that they went oii playing with the clock half the night. 

It is a pity that the Russians do not allow newspaper cor- 
respondents and the troops generally to move freely about, their 
zone in the same way as they can move about ours. There is no 
actual ban, but anybody going into their districts runs the risks of 
spending an hour or two in a Russian police-station. One can 
only judge from what one sees from the back of a jeep and from 
talking to Germans who have lived in the Russian zones. There 
are more people in the streets than in the British and the American 
zones, theatres and cinemas are open, and a party of British are not 
received as if they were liberators. Food seems to have been short, 
but just sufficient ; even the people of Griinewald did not complain 
about their rations while the Russians were in charge. Fraternisation 
has always been allowed, and whereas the British usually turn out 
the Germans when they take over a house, the Russians will billet 
a soldier on a German family and he will eat his meals with them. 
But a good deal of this would appear to be a theoretical picture. 
In practice the Russian soldiers do not seem to mix with the 
Germans, and the two races are so ‘dissimilar that any natural 
friendly association would inevitably be very difficult. Anti-Fascist 
parties are allowed, but in the East End of Berlin the only party 
headquarters I have seen are the Communisi ones. There is work, 
but it is badly paid, and up to now the people have been directed 
to clearing the streets. People who think they know say that if 
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there were an election tomorrow 20 per cent of the population 
would vote for the Communists—a remarkably small proportion in 
a community made desperate by want and prepared to do almost 
anything to win a kind word from the conquerors. But whether 
good or bad, it is a positive policy. The Russians know what they 
are doing, whereas we seem to have no policy. Non-fraternisation 
was the perfect expression of the negative, the secret defeatism of 
our Official mind. 

In Griinewald all the people would vote Socialist to keep the 
Communist out until something better turns up. And what could 
turn up? It is incredible that any German who has seen his 
cities picked off ong by one, who has witnessed the uprooting of 
nearly a whole nation, and has suffered the bitterness and fear of 
defeat, should think in terms of another war. And yet twenty people 
must have sidled up to me in Berlin and asked what chances there 
are of our joining up with them to fight the Russians. Even as I 
write this our silly housekeeper whispers to me, out of the corner 
of her mouth, “The British and the Americans don’t like the 
Russians, do they? We don’t either. Perhaps one day Sy 
This is the dream of the playboys of Griinewald, the people who 
reaped one harvest in the Nazi sun and would like to sow another. 


ITALY’S COLONIES 


By BRIGADIER STEPHEN H. LONGRIGG 
HETHER they have been discussing Italy’s colonies at 
W Potsdam has not been stated, but it would be very surprising 
if they had not. Italian East Africa consisted, from 1936 to 
the fatal spring of 1941, of a Viceroy-Governed Empire con- 
taining six Governments. Four of these (Amhara, Shoa, Galla- 
Selassie’s territory 


Sidama, and Harrar) were areas of Haile 
first conquered in 1935; each of the other two had been 
enlarged as they emerged from their old colonial status to 


that of subordinate Governates—Eritrea by the addition of the 
Tigrai and inner Dankalia, and Somalia by the addition of the 
Ogaden. General Cunningham retained the Ogaden with the rest 
of the Italian Somalis: General Platt handed back the Tigrai to the 
nominal authority of the restored Emperor. Thus the greater Somalia, 
but the lesser Eritrea, still exist, and must be disposed of. Both 
are today governed by British military administrations. 

Of Ethiopia, whatever its final frontiers, little need be said here. 
Its Emperor has been replaced, British policy has been formulated, 
a favourable treaty made. Whatever the limits of his authority, and 
the enormous difficulties—at their greatest for a poor, resourceless, 
unpractised Government—of governing a_ wild, heterogeneous 
“empire” of many and multilingual and often hostile peoples, 
Christian, Muslim and Pagan, everyone in Europe must wish him 
well. Ethiopia is no longer a problem of international statesmanship : 
it is one of internal administration—that of applying twentieth- 
century conceptions of allegiance and government to populations 
stil] in the Dark Ages. 

But what of Somalia and Eritrea? Both are pre-Fascist colonies, 
dating from the last quarter of the nineteenth century. The British 
Government in 1885 gave its official “no objection” to the Italian 
landing at Massawa, and once the stormy decade of Adua was passed, 
found much to admire in the security and the material development 
upon which so much Italian toil and treasure were lavished—the 
roads and railway, buildings and model farms, police-stations and 
local regiments, hospitals and post-offices. In Somalia, Italy 
proceeded by stages of treaty, purchase, annexation, and further 
penetration. Development here lagged far behind Eritrea, thanks 
to a wilder people, more sterile land, and the irrepressible Mad Mulla ; 
but by the late “twenties Italians could show much already ac- 
complished, in the least promising of territories. The advent of 
Fascism lowered all moral standards in Italian public life, and cor- 
rupted the colonial administrations with nepotism, bribery and 
“ political considerations.” At the same time, it increased the tempo 
of development, and emphasised those abiding conceptions of colonial 
policy which since the ‘eighties have marked Italian thought. The 
first of these conceptions is demographic: the colonial territory is to 
absorb and settle Italians. Secondly, the colony is to supply its 
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controlled produce to Italy, and buy Italian manufactures ; thirdly, 
it is by its visible achievements to be a credit, even a glory, to 
Rome; fourthly, it is to be the base for further expansion. All 
these elements of thought are rre-Fascist ; all were re-formulated, 
and more strenuously applied, under that régime. They led in- 
evitably to the event to which ever since March, 1896, history had 
been moving—the invasion and conquest of Ethiopia. 

The Italian Government, which will ask for the return of its 
colonies, will not be Fascist. It will be democratic (probably red 
or reddish), it will join us in condemning Fascist aggression, it will 
appeal to its long British friendship, to years of bon voisinage with 
the Sudan, Kenya and British Somaliland. Is the return of these 
colonies to Italy, then, an agreeable alternative? And if not, what? 
For Somalia this solution is not quite impossible. The Italians did 
well there ; it will be long years before the Somalis can develop 
self-government aspirations. But—especially as it can never be of 
any real value to Italy, and was, in fact, always a burden—far better 
to replace Italy by another power, not less efficient and more dis- 
interested. The United States? An ideal solution, which for 
trifling cost would enable America to try her hand as a Colonial ad- 
ministrator. She should be asked to perform this service for Africa. 
If she declines, then some other Power—Holland, perhaps? or (and 
this is tempting) Egypt. Egypt is rich, Muslim and progressive ; 
would she accept a Mandate for Somalia, colour it proudly green 
upon the map, and send her administrators to help a primitive fellow- 
Muslim land, to gain experience, and morally aggrandise herself? 

The suggestion has been made to unite, while handing Italian 
Somaliland to new trustees, all the Somalis—French and Britisna 
Somaliland, the Ogaden, Kenya—with the ex-Italian colony, to form 
a “ United Somalia” under single rule, with one policy, one grazing- 
area, and the hope of future evolution together. The idea appeals ; 
but the Colonial Office view would be at least critical, and the 
French (to judge from experience) probably negative. Without co- 
operative unanimity the project must die at birth. The return of 
Eritrea to Italy cannot be considered ; feeling has turned too sour 
against Italians, and the record of their aggression from an Eritrean 
base is too recent and was too shameless. The Eritrean colony ought 
not, in fact, to exist at all. It is no ethnic, no geographic, no 
cultural unit ; it represents the unplanned residue of Italy’s grab at 
Africa. It consists of a small triangle of highlands, based southward 
on the Ethiopian Tigrai, and inhabited by Coptic Christians, 
Tigrinya-speaking, village-dwelling cultivators, physically Ethiopian; 
that is, a compact block, strictly homogeneous with the adjoining 
Tigreans in Ethiopia. All around this triangle (except southward) 
lies territory ten times more spacious but scantily populated by 
Muslim tribesmen, sometimes nomads, sometimes cultivators, speak- 
ing a dozen languages, diverse in physical type and in tradition. 

There is every ethnic, historical, cultural, and (it so happens) 
economic reason to unite the Eritrean and the Ethiopian Tigrinya- 
speaking areas, which were one (the historic Tigrai of all Ethiopian 
history) until the Italian advent, and again one from 1936 to 1941; 
and united they should certainly be, and with them Massawa, be- 
cause for this the cconomic necessity is absolute, in spite of the 
sharpest distinction of religion and language as well as_ history. 
The northern half of the combined Tigrinya Block would thus con- 
sist of Asmara and the Eritrean plateau, accustomed for half a century 
to peace and order and public services; the southern, of the wild, 
primitive, unruly Tigrai, strongly opposed to the Shoan Government, 
and chronically misgoverned or non-governed thereby. An adminis- 
tration which can weld the two, preserve the progress made in 
Eritrea, and without extravagance extend it southward, will require 
a sure and a generous hand ; it cannot imaginably be expected of 
the present Ethiopian Government. Let the whole block, then, be 
placed under the Emperor’s sovereignty—but let it be administered, 
for at least a generation, by America or Great Britain, or both, or 
an international body, as trustees, on the Emperor’s behalf, in his 
name and if possible with his blessing. 

The rest of Eritrea presents no problem. The long Dankali coast 
strip goes to the Emperor unconditionally. It gives him Assab as 
his excellent outlet to the sea, served by a splendid Italian road; 
and it unites all the Danakil under his rule, which, so slight are 
their contacts with any Government, can matter but little to them. 
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The north and west of Eritrea—barren tumbled hills, broad but arid 
grazing-grounds, grass, dum-palm and thorn, and the pleasant up- 
lands of Keren—is closest in culture as in religion to the Sudan, 
and should be so grouped. Historically this territory was never 
Ethiopian, but for centuries Sudani or Egyptian or no-man’s-land. 
It would fiercely resent inclusion in modern political Ethiopia. 
Neither the Sudan nor the future guardians of Somalia, or of the 
Tigrai State, can hope for material advantages. The territories are 
poor in water, in cultivation, in minerals. They barely support 
life, and the Italian attempt to make them support a European com- 
munity must be abandoned. 


FRENCH BACKGROUND 


By MAX BELOFF 
HEY are at pains to impress on one in Paris that the provinces 
T are “different.” It is certainly true of France, and may well 
be true of other countries on the Continent, that the functions of a 
capital are at present in abeyance. The extraordinary difficulties 
which face anyone who tries to analyse French opinion today, to 
bring meaning and order out of the amorphous blare of discussion 
and controversy, are partially due to the dislocation of the old 
cadres and to the failure of the new ones to crystallise into a genuine 
national leadership. There are the Communists; there is the 
General ; there is nothing else. But it is also the case that Paris 
is failing to focus national attention upon the genuine problems 
which face the French nation today, and that these are being tackled 
largely and necessarily on a regional basis. Regionalism, once pro- 
claimed as the cure for all France’s ills, has come to dominate the 
scene as much by accident as by design, and even public opinion 
on national issues—issues of foreign policy—has to be studied in 
its local setting if it is to be understood. 

Two things above all contribute to this isolation of the French 
provinces—the dislocation of transport and communications, and 
the shortage of newsprint. Much has been done to remedy the 
former. The rebuilding of the bridges, especially on the railways, 
has been a remarkable feat ; but the shortage of rolling-stock and 
of fuel, and in the case of road-transport of tyres above all, makes 
travel inside France still a tedious and complicated business. If 
the trains, despite all restrictions, are still fantastically crowded, 
even by Britain’s wartime standards, the prime reason must be 
sought in the efflux of Parisians and other urban dwellers seeking 
food, and the influx of soldiers, primarily American, seeking the 
joys of city leave. The postal, telegraph and telephone services 
are similarly overloaded. In‘the case of the latter two, there is in 
addition to the more obvious reasons, the fact that since there is 
nothing to buy with one’s francs considerations of economy do 
not exercise their normal restraining influence. Criticism of the 
efficiency of French administration—and much of it is clearly justi- 
fied—should be tempered by consideration of the cumulative effect 
of these difficulties on the speed of the work and on the patience 
of men upon whom years of anxiety and privation left their mark. 

The shortage of paper means that the five years of mental isola- 
tion and of subjection to propaganda are being countered only slowly 
and imperfectly. The small single-sheet provincial newspapers 
cannot fulfil at once their local functions, their purposes as 
vehicles of party or group propaganda and their business of 
purveyors of news in the strict sense. For obvious reasons 
the radius of the Paris Press is very limited, and it must 
be admitted that the papers of the capital are just as 
prone to sacrifice the third of these enumerated obligations 
as are those of the provinces. As a prominent member of 
the Consultative Assembly remarked to me, “Our newspapers 
under the Third Republic were no doubt corrupt, but when there 
was an important Parliamentary debate they did tell you what the 
speakers said; now they only tell you what their speakers said.” 
This partisan irresponsibility is serious in the internal field, where, 
however, the logic of events provides some corrective ; it is tragic 
in the external field. Thus, what claims to be the French news- 
paper most widely read abroad sent out to Syria and Palestine 
at the height of the crisis in the Levant a totally ignorant and 
inexperienced young journalist who devoted himself to culling anti- 
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British material from minor French officials (he did not even see 
General Beynet himself)—all of which the paper printed without 
question, to the accompaniment of its usual self-righteous com- 
mentary. It can hardly be expected, with this as an example, that 
provincial interpretations will be any more cautious. 

The shock at finding the Syrian issue treated as one of the first 
magnitude—a shock which has come to almost every British visitor 
to Paris in the last few weeks—is repeated if the visitor gets out 
to the provinces, although questions like the Saar in Lorraine 
and Spain in the South-West may seem to, be local rivals. It is, 
therefore, worth while disentangling a little further the dominating 
factors in provincial opinion on foreign affairs. It is true to say that 
almost everywhere one goes one gets evidence of a deep respect 
and affection for England—and that this manifests itself in a 
touching measure of cordiality to the individual Englishman. It is, 
unfortunately, the case that the latter benefits, as he dislikes bene- 
fiting, or should do, from the irritations created by the presence 
of American forces where these are found in large numbers. It is 
true that the latter are tactless at times. For instance in Nancy, 
where they have commandeered all the hotels, one hotel still has 
rooms for French officers; but whereas the Americans get four 
meals a day in the hotel, the French cannot get a cup of (even 
ersatz) coffee. And in Nancy, where there are no restaurants open 
and where there is hardly any food at all, this is serious. It is 
embarrassing for the British visitor to feel himself obliged ‘to 
explain that the frequency of drunkenness among American soldiers, 
for instance, on railway trains, is a symptom of home-sickness and 
not of a fundamental lack of culture. It is, of course, almost equally 
embarrassing for him to have to deny the existence of an Anglo- 
Saxon world policy (of reaction) and to explain that Anglo-American 
co-operation by no means implies an identical approach to every 
problem. 

This tendency to contrast Englishmen with Americans as people 
and to identify the two governments as political forces takes some 
time to grasp—and the truth, which amounts more nearly to the 
reverse of this belief, is not ‘easy to explain. Among people on 
the Right—a less vocal element at the moment—there is the 
still more dangerous belief that the forces of “ order” represented by 
Anglo-Saxondom are necessarily opposed to every move of the 
Soviet Union and that an Angle-Russian conflict in the near future 
is inevitable. One finds it hard to accept the fact that serious people 
believe in either of two popular hypotheses about the Syrian con- 
flict, that British action was inspired by greed for oil or that it 
represents a carefully thought-out counter-stroke to Soviet Russia. 
The seriousness with which people in Great Britain, irrespective of 
party, take the Anglo-Soviet alliance is not appreciated in France, 
where interest in the Soviet Union normally indicates the Com- 
munist or the fellow-traveller. 

The basic desire for a full entente with Great Britain finds itself 
in conflict, in French minds, with certain other considerations tend- 
ing to create divisions between the two countries. The influences 
either way are surprisingly “ political ” for a country whose economic 
problems are so acute. The economic version of the Western Bloc 
idea has received scarcely any attention in France. There is the 
suspicion, which we have done too little to allay, that Britain desires 
to supplant France in the Middle East and is not opposed to 
alleged American designs to diminish French influence in other 
parts of the globe. There is the feeling that we may again be too 
lenient to Germany. No question is put more frequently to the 
British traveller-—Toulouse does not differ in this from Nancy or 
Strasbourg—than as to the effect on British opinion of the “ revela- 
tions ” about Buchenwald and Belsen and of the greater horrors of 
Auschwitz and Maidenek. Do the British realize at last of what 
the Germans have shown themselves capable? It must be admitted 
that the agitation against “ non-fraternisation” has seemed to the 
French a confirmation of their worst fears. In Lorraine, where the 
coal shortage has bréught almost the entire economy to a standstill, 
there is the suspicion that the British and Americans are keener on 
getting the German industries on their feet again than on enabling 
Lorraine to get the coal it needs Thirdly, there is the belief in left- 
wing circles—and it is the left which is active as well as vocal in 
France—that Britain is committed everywhere toa policy of bolster- 
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ing reaction. In Toulouse the argument naturally centres round the 
British attitude to Spain—and here the identification of British and 
American attitudes undoubtedly works to our detriment. But it 
must be admitted that in this part of France quite certainly, and over 
most of France in all probability, our attitude to Spain wili be 
taken as a touchstone of the genuineness of our hatred of Fascism. 

Finally, and most important, there is the question of reconstruction, 
and of Britain’s possible réle therein. It is here that the ignorance of 
Briiain’s part in the war and of her sacrifices and losses, material 
as well as human, plays its greatest part. The magnitude of Britain’s 
own coal crisis, the extent of physical destruction and of the housing 
problem, the universality of rationing, the annihilation of our over- 
seas assets—these are aspects of the British situation hardly known 
even in official circles. Only a very strenuous educational campaign, 
in which speakers, films, newspapers and books must supplement 
radio, can hope to make headway against this ignorance. The idea 
that the need for supplying British information overseas has come 
to an end with the end of hostilities could scarcely survive the shortest 
of visits to a French provincial town. One must hope that the 
economy enthusiasts of Whitehall and the hustings will not succeed 
in a campaign to destroy a service which requires a tenfold increase. 

There is no doubt, too, that in presenting the facts about Britain 
we can count upon the goodwill of the majority of the personnel of 
the French information services—though even here the ill-omened 
word, Syria, has not been without some effect. For if the French 
Government and the French people have not substantially wavered 
in their desire for closer relations with this country, it is as well to 
realise that we cannot afford to be passive when our enemies are 
not. And it seems fairly certain that potential elements of discord 
are being wilfully, if unobviously, exploited by two sections of 
French political life. On the one hand, the Pétainist propaganda 
lingers on—and in the case of Syria, the Pétainists have so far had 
the pleasure of saying “We told you so.” On the other hand, 
continued Communist opposition to anything savouring of a 
Western Bloc produces propaganda designed to link together every 
British action in the international field into a single grand design 
against the freedom of the peoples: Spain, Italy, Greece, even Bel- 
gium, are brought in, while Syria is of course a crowning example 
of British “imperialism.” Since it is from the two extremes of 
French politics that criticism of Britain comes, British policy is 
offered a fair field in that it can appeal to the great central element, 
which, however inchoate at present, must in the end prevail if 
France is to survive. To assume, as some do, that the fall of de 
Gaulle would automatically put an end to these problems is to mis- 
understand the situation fantastically. 


THE END OF V.C.P. 


By HELEN LIDDELL 

T the end of this month the Voluntary Car Pool will be dis- 

banded. It was formed in July, 1942, by the Ministry of 
Home Security when private motoring came to an end. Car- 
owners were asked to keep their cars running instead of laying them 
up, in order to undertake work of national importance. In due 
course owners who volunteered received a Government licence ; 
each driver kept a record of his mileage and of the jobs he did, 
and was paid a mileage rate. The not inconsiderable task of 
organising and running the V.C.P. was handed over by the Ministry 
of Home Security to the W.V.S. 

It should perhaps be explained that no private individual could 
claim the services of the V.C.P. A public authority, Government 
Department, local authority, hospital or a department of the W.V.S. 
asked the W.V.S. office in its region (anywhere in the British Isles) 
to “lay on” a car at a given time and place. The V.C.P. office 
rang up the driver and booked him or her, giving the necessary 
instructions. The story of how the V.C.P. was organised and run 
will be told one day, when the history of the W.V.S. is written. 
These impressions are being set down by a driver in the London 
area whose comprehension of the work of the V.C.P. as a whole 
must be extremely limited, and whose relation to the “ Powers that 
Be” was that of the camel to the camel driver, though in this 
instance the camel’s thoughts are full of admiration. 
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The V.C.P. met a real need and did a good job, but it could not 
have been easy to organise on a voluntary basis a 24-hour emergency 
service which provided cars for hospital work, Government Depart- 
ments, children-evacuation schemes and many other requirements. 
During the V1 season all concerned in the V.C.P. presumably 
recognised the urgency of their work, but, except perhaps in this 
crisis, drivers did exist who refused to undertake a given job because 
they had “somebody coming to tea.” They were rare, but they 
existed. Nor was it only the drivers who erred ; very occasionally 
those who booked a driver sent him or her on a fool’s errand. Rather 
more frequently those who asked for cars were careless ; tempers 
were apt to be short when six cars ordered by a local authority duly 
arrived at 8 a.m. on a wet morning in a comparatively remote suburb 
to be told that two only were needed. There were too, it must be 
recorded in all honesty, a few officials entitled to use the V.CP. 
who misused it, to the black rage of the driver who either had a job 
to which it was necessary to return, or a dinner to cook and the 
family shopping to do. In short, to pretend that the V.C.P. was a 
faultless organisation served and used by angels of light would be 
to misdescribe its achievement. Yet, despite all difficulties, the 
V.C.P. was ready to meet the demands made upon it during the 
blitz of 1944 and the Vi period ; and those demands, it should be 
remembered, included the bringing to London of hundreds of extra 
drivers from the provinces, drivers whose courage and determination 
more than compensated for their unfamiliarity with the complicated 
geography of Greater London. In passing, it may be mentioned 
that one of the minor and incidental rewards of the London V.C.P. 
driver is a knowledge of Greater London acquired in a hard school 
by trial and error. Indeed, despite much painstaking and useless 
poring over maps and gazetteers, something approaching a sixth 
sense was needed to arrive in the black-out at the right building in 
the right street at the right time, whether it was Bermondsey or 
Brixton, Putney or Pinner. 

The London V.C.P. drivers had a busy time during the summer 
and autumn of 1944. Their job gave them an unusual insight, as 
it were from the outside, into the working of the vast Civil Defence 
Organisation of London, including the very varied work of the 
different Government Departments concerned. They drove, 
perhaps, a civil servant going round to investigate the damage by 
blast on air-raid shelters, or another concerned with emergency 
food-supplies, or yet another concerned with water-supply or re- 
housing. They took W.V.S. organisers to see that the local W.V.S. 
were adequately playing their part in coping with the latest 
“incident” in their area. They drove officials of the L.C.C. 
Education Department while they were making preliminary arrange- 
ments for evacuation, and were “on call” at main-line railway 
stations when children, and later adults, were arriving or departing ; 
and to take late-comers or others who were lame and could not 
climb into buses. 

Everybody knows now, and knew then, that Londen could “ take 
it,” and that everything possible was being done by the Govern- 
ment to help, but the V.C.P. drivers saw some of the little tiny 
pieces in the kaleidoscope of the whole fall into place. They saw 
individuals in the actual process of “taking it” ; they carried clothes 
from a W.V.S. depét to a rest-centre for the bombed-out. While 
the passenger did his or her official job, the driver sat depressed 
and miserable for an hour or more at the scene «f an incident, 
watching people searching the débris for some remnant of their 
possessions. They drove old people who had decided to take 
advantage of the Government’s scheme for evacuation, who said 
without bitterness that they had been bombed-out in the blitz and 
had lost their possessions, so it didn’t seem to matter now where 
they were sent “so long as they were together.” Like other people, 
V.C.P. drivers did not enjoy being abroad during alerts—at least 
one London driver was killed on duty—but they got used to it, or, 
rather, they got used to everything but the sinking sensation pro- 
duced when they switched off their engine only to hear a V1 directly 
overhead apparently about to cut-out. 

At least one Londoner looks back with pride on her membership 
of the V.C.P. and also with a measure of regret that it comes to an 
end this month. As a war-time organisation run by a Govern- 
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ment Department that was perhaps inevitable, but is it not possible 
to organise a peace-time version of the V.C.P.? It will be some 
time before the plans for a full national hospital service for all, 
including transport to and from hospital or clinic, can be in opera- 
tion. Every V.C.P. driver must, in his time (or hers), have driven 
patients from hospital to a convalescent home, or old people from 
the countryside to their nearest town for hospital treatment, or 
taken people back tc their homes after being discharged from 
hospital. Would not car-owners be willing to devote a specified 
amount of time at regular intervals to be on call, for example, for 
such hospital or casualty jobs? Not everyone is fit to go in a bus 
or able to hire a car or a taxi, and it may be years before the 
nuinber of car-owners has increased to the pre-war level, so that 
almost everyone has a chance of knowing some friend with a car. 
An appeal to drivers to join a hospital car-service run jointly by the 
British Red Cross Society, the St. John Ambulance Brigade and 
the W.V.S. for a period of six months has just been issued. It is 
hard to believe that drivers of the war-time pool will fail to respond 
in sufficient numbers to make the scheme a success. 


BROKEN MARRIAGES 


By DAVID R. MACE 

VHE Archbishop of Canterbury, in his address last week to his 
Diocesan Conference, cendered the nation a timely service. 
No one will question our dire need of houses. Dr. Fisher has 
reminded us, however, that houses do not necessarily mean the 
same things as homes. It is easier to repair bricks and mortar 
than to restere broken relationships. To do the former without 
the latter will not assure to us that sound family life which, 
as we are constantly saying in these days, is the only adequate 
foundation for the post-war Britain we seek. In our policies for 
education, for social security, for health services and the like, we 
nave simply taken the family for granted. Dr. Fisher has reminded 
us that this is an assumption too ingenuous to meet the case. 
Marriage and the family as institutions are themselves in need ot 
succour. Never in human history has family life suffered disintegra- 
tion upon a scale commensurate with that which the past six years 
have witnessed. Yet the war cannot and must not be adduced as 
the sole oz even the chief cause of the present deterioration. A 
number of factors, some of them at first sight scarcely related to 
marriage and the family, have yet by indirect influence assisted in 
making these institutions increasingly insecure. The process has 

been going on for a long time—for half a century at least. 

Four of such factors may be cited. First, the far-reaching social 
snd economic changes which have been taking place since the 
Industrial Revolution. By imperceptible gradations we have arrived 
at a point where the family as an institution cannot be maintained 
without ‘State subsidies. That is a stark statement of fact, whether 
we like it or not. In the years immediately preceding this war a 
normal family had become, for the average man, a too expensive 
luxury, and the State was in consequence obliged to step in and 
arrogate to itself some at least of the functions of the father. Arising 
in part out of these changes has come, in the second place, the new 
status of the modern woman. In a world of open: doors, she is 
cast upon the horns of a cruel dilemma: marriage or career? And 
not yet have we contrived to offer the best of both worlds to any 
but the privileged few. Meanwhile, an apparent solution of the 
woman’s problem has been provided by the third factor, namely, 
the popularisation and widespread availability of scientific con- 
traception. This epoch-making new element in our common life, 
regarded by some as the most potentially significant event for 
humanity since the invention of printing, has revolutionised the sex 
relations of men and women both outside marriage and within it. 
The moral confusion which has resulted has been facilitated by the 
decline in religious faith, the fourth factor in this complex pattern. 
Cutting itself adrift from the sanctions of religion, the modern 
world has lost its ethical bearings. Standards of sexual behaviour 
have passed into a fluid state, with the result that marriage, which 
in the past owed its security to our traditional code of chastity and 
fidelity, is in these days becoming more and more unstable, 
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The war has done little more than accelerate these processes of 
change. War places an inevitable emphasis upon present rather than 
future fulfilments ; and this has encouraged a philosophy of hedonism 
which has exalted the immediate allurements of romantic love over 
the solid but more distant satisfactions of settled family life. The 
war has provided, also, a milieu of social upheaval in which existing 
trends have been rapidly accelerated. The time has now come for 
us soberly to take the measure of this situation. In a statistical 
analysis recently published,* I gave some figures which reveal the 
present position in England and Wales. At least one in eight of all 
babies now born is conceived outside marriage—of all first babies 
one in four. The number of marriages which breaks down 
seriously enough to go to the courts was in 1943 more than one in 
ten of all new marriages, and is now certainly higher. These figures 
merely confirm statistically what we all know from personal observa- 
tion—that chastity and fidelity are no longer accepted standards for 
a large and increasing section of the community. The potential 
consequences of all this for marriage, for home life and for child 
life are plain enough. 

The need for whatever remedies can be found is manifest. ff 
the diagnosis outlined here is anything like accurate, it is clear that 
nothing can be done which will immediately arrest or even sub- 
stantially mitigate the ills to which the Archbishop has drawn our 
attention. The disintegrative forces are too deeply entrenched to 
be dislodged without strenuous and sustained effort. We need a 
carefully thought-out policy which sees in its true magnitude 
the task which we essay. Those of us who have been at work in 
this field in the last few years have been seeking to formulate such a 
policy. In our view it must include three major elements—environ- 
mental, remedial and preventive. It must resolutely remove all social 
and economic obstacles which hinder and hamper the opportunity 
for a full family life. It must provide a new personal service which 
can offer effective aid to marriages in trouble. And at the same 
time, it must gradually forestall further disintegration by the inculca- 
tion, through every educational agency at our disposal, of sound 
values and high ideals concerning family life. 

It was with the second of these tasks that Dr. Fisher was imme- 
diately concerned in his recent appeal. It was not a matter which 
had been brought suddenly to his attention. Three years ago he 
and Lord Horder showed their foresight by launching the recon- 
stituted Marriage Guidance Council under their joint Presidency. 
Although he relinquished this office on his accession to the see of 
Canterbury, Dr. Fisher still clearly has the cause at heart. In these 
three years we have established in London the first Marriage 
Guidance Centre in this country. Our express purpose was to work 
out a pattern which might be applied on a widespread scale when 
the task of post-war reconstruction commenced in real earnest. 
In recent months beginnings have been made, in other parts of the 
country, in the setting up of similar agencies. The task is already 
under way. Its expansion has been limited only by the financial 
stringency which is the lot of most voluntary organisations in the 
early stages of their existence. F 

The practical value of the Marriage Guidance Centre or Panel 
has in fact already been established. It needs to be said very 
plainly, however, that the task of dealing with marriage troubles is 
not one which can be carried out by hasty improvisation. Many 
inexperienced people will doubtless have to do their best to meet 
the clamant calls for help which now come from every quarter. In 
the end, however, it cannot be too strongly emphasised that this is 
difficult and delicate work, and requires both knowledge and ex- 
perience if it is to be done effectively. More urgent than the need 
to establish Marriage Guidance Centres is the need to train carefully 
selected men and women who can staff them competently. With this 
very important proviso, we cannot go ahead too quickly in setting 
up the kind of service for which the Archbishop has asked. The 
present position, as I expressed it in a recent broadcast, is that we 
have no hospitals for sick marriages—only mortuaries for dead ones 
The fundamental illogicality of such a state of affairs is beginning 
at last to dawn upon us. 





* The Outlook for Marriage, 4d., and 24d. postage, from The Marriage 
Guidance Council, 78 Duke Street, London, W.1 
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MARGINAL 


By HAROLD 


HE announcers of the B.B.C. have been trained to read the 

news in a flat monotone: they adopt exactly the same tone 
whether they be recounting some Far Eastern bombardment or some 
cricket match at Lord’s, whether their theme be international con- 
ciliation or domestic strife. This is a prudent regulation ; it would 
be intolerable to the listening public were the preferences or the 
prejudices of an individual announcer to become apparent from the 
variations of his expression. In one respect only are they allowed 
to depart from the accustomed monotone and to mark a difference 
of emphasis by the changed inflexion of their voice; it is when 
they announce some terrible disaster or embark upon an obituary. 
Suddenly the familiar key will alter and one knows in advance what 
is coming. “ We regret to announce .’ they say; and the 
attention remains poised for an instant while we wonder who has 
died. The name falls finally into a pool of silence. It was in this 
way that I heard last week of the death of Paul Valéry, assuredly 
the greatest of contemporary French poets and perhaps the greatest 
poet of our modern world. I have upon my table a sketch of Paul 
Valéry drawn by Marie Scheikévitch in 1932. Below a finely 
moulded forehead, above a sensitive and even tortured face, blaze 
his black, enormous eyes ; in those dark pools are reflected what was 
the perpetual conflict of Valéry’s whole life—the conflict between 
faith and scepticism, between intellect and sensation, between 
knowledge and feeling. In those eyes one could detect, as it were, 
two superimposed expressions. There was the keen, the alert, the 
scrutinising glance of the scientist, intent upon examining empirically 
and without emotion every phenomenon that life presented. And 
behind it there was something else ; the veiled glance of the mystic, 
the reticent look of the artist. It was the combination of these two 
expressions which gave to Valéry’s eyes so curious a fusion of the 
challenging and the receptive, of the alert and the dreamy, of the 
mundane and the detached. 

* * * * 

Born at Cette in 1871, Paul Valéry studied at Montpelier, where 
he came into contact with Pierre Louys, who persuaded him to come 
to Paris and to devote himself to literature. Almost immediately 
he fell under the influeace of Mallarmé, who established over the 
young poet a dominance from which it took him years to escape. 
Such poems as he wrote in his early manhood are little more than 
variations upon the themes and theories of Mallarmé, and as such 
they aroused but small contemporary notice. It was then that a 
strange thing happened. Valéry, perhaps to a greater extent than 
any other major poet, was passionately interested in the nature of 
poetry itself. He becamic almost obsessed by the relation between 
thought and feeling, between intellect and sensation. He agreed with 
Mallarmé’s theory that poetry should not seek to describe ; or even 
to convey information ; he did not, however, agree that poetry was 
something wholly detached from lif: ; he was convinced that poetic 
inspiration was a physical and intellectual phenomenon, different in 
quality, but not necessarily different in degree, from any other mani- 
festation of bodily or mental energy. So interested was he by this 
problem that he committed the extraordinary act of not writing 
poetry for a period of almost twenty years. It was not until he was 
forty-six years of age that he astonished his contemporaries by 
publishing La Feune Parque. I am prepared to agree with Mr. 
Maurice Bowra that this difficult poem does not “seek to convey 
information ; it produces a result, a state of mind ; it provides an 
experience.” But not being myself enamoured of the state of mind 
between dreaming and waking, the experience which it gives me is 
almost a distressing experience. I find La Jeune Parque almost 
impossible to read. 

* * * . 

In the interval Valéry devoted himself to literary criticism and 
to the composition of those aphorisms which seem so incidental, 
but which are in fact so profound. And then in 1922 came Charmes. 
Again we find that constant, almost scientific, preoccupation with 
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the nature of poetical inspiration. In the poem Palme he describes 
the experience, so familiar to all creative artists, which is known as 
“unconsicous cerebration.” The palm tree stands there alone, 
between sand and sky, waitiag, waiting for the “happy surprise,” 
when some incident,—a sudden puff of wind, a dove settling in 
its branches, the sight of a girl stooping towards the well,—will 
infect this long meditation, this apparen: inactivity, with sudden 
fruition: 
“Ces jours qui te semblent vides 

Et perdus pour l’univers 

Ont des racines avides 

Qui travaillent les déserts.” 
And then there is the Cimitiére Marin, certainly the greatest poem 
that Valéry ever wrote and perhaps one of the greatest poems of 
our modern age. Valéry finds himself on a blazing summer noon 
in an upper room in some coastal village. He can look down upon 
the roofs and pigeons below him, down into the village church- 
yard, and out beyond to ihe sparkling immensity of the sea. With 
amazing ingenuity he mingies in an intricate pattern the motifs of 
sea and sun, of death and iife, allowing these different impressions 
to interweave, now joining, now separating, now fusing together in 
an ebb and flow; until in his last triumphant chords he asserts 
the triumph of life over death: 


” 


“Le vent se léve! . il faut tenter de vivre! 
* * * * 

In the first week of last March I had the good fortune to see 
Valéry again in Paris after many years. I met him in the company 
of several young leaders of the resistance movement, and it was 
with pleasure that I noted once again how in France the younger 
generation will accord to great writers that instinctive veneration 
which we in this country reserve for cricketers, or newspaper 
proprietors, or millionaires. He had an astounding memory for 
names and faces and past events. He told me how, when he visited 
London in the ‘nineties, he had refused to be introduced to Oscar 
Wilde, since he was incensed that so great a literary talent should 
prostitute itself to what was clearly but a passing aesthetic mood. 
His hero at the time was Meredith. He obtained an introduction 
from Edmund Gosse, and was invited to visit the patriarch at Box 
Hill. He took the train one June afternoon to Leatherhead, and 
was shown by a passing milkman the way to Meredith’s cottage. 
As he climbed the hill he could see a group of people gathered 
upon the verandah, and as he approached them shyly the old man 
himself detached himself from the group and hurried down to meet 
him. When they were a few yards apart Meredith began to shout 
greetings to him in truly execrable French, and in so doing he 
tripped over a tussock and fell prone at Valéry’s feet. “ This 
magnificent, Apollonian old man,” continued Valéry, “lay there upon 
his back, gazing up at me through the bracken and the heather, and 
continuing in his strange French to utter phrases of courtesy and 
welcome. I -was entranced.” 

* * 

The young men present had perhaps never heard of Meredith, 
but they listened to Valéry’s story with awed respect. The con- 
versation turned, as was inevitable, to current politics. The young 
men of the resistance were demanding vengeance upon all col- 
laborators. Valéry listened to them with patient and affectionate 
gentleness. “Vengeance,” he said, “is a most ugly word—a word 
which does not seem to me wholly French. Let us speak rather 
of justice.” A hush descended. And as I walked away with him, 
I remarked that one of the things which had saddened me on visiting 
Paris after these atrocious years was that the middle-aged had 
become so old, and that the young were already so elderly. “ Yes,” 
he said, “ that is tragic, and it may even be true. There are moments 
even when I feel that I am the only young man left in France.” I 
cast an amused glance at this man of seventy-five beside me; his 
eyes glowed back at me. “And that,” I said, “is assuredly a fact.” 


* * 
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“ The First Gentleman.’’ At the New Theatre.——* Ballets Jooss.”’ 
At the Winter Garden Theatre——-Sadler’s Wells Ballet. At the 
Sadler’s Wells Theatre. 

HISTORICAL plays are not to everybody’s taste, and I, for one, find 
the discrepancy betweén history and drama usually to the dis- 
advantage of the latter. It is true that both the historian and the 
dramatist have got to create out of the same materials, but whereas 
the historian can give a multitude of facts and present all that is 
relevant to complete an elaborate picture, finished in every detail, 
the dramatist has to compress his historical personages into the 
framework of one brief action. It is true that in his case accuracy 
is irrelevant ; he has only to interest and to convince, but this is 
difficult enough, and in the case of actual historical figures he has 
to contend with the impressions already existing in the minds of 
the audience. He does not start with a blank page. 

So Mr. Robert Morley'’s presentation of the Prince Regent, clever 
and effective as it undoubtedly is, conflicts with my own conception 
of the man who lives in the-minds of most people as the inspirer 
of the Brighton Pavilion, rather than as King George IV. How- 
ever, we are given in Act II the Brighton Pavilion—an interior, at 
least, the Banqueting Hall, designed by Laurence Irving—and 
delightfully exotic and sumptuous it was. Indeed, the interiors and 
the dresses ure perhaps the best part of the play. Wendy Hiller’s 
lively presentation of the Regent’s daughter, Princess Charlotte, and 
her slanging match with her father, make good entertainment, and 
there are moments in the scene between her and her mother, the 
unhappy Caroline, Princess of Wales (most admirably played by 
Amy Frank) which are truly touching. 

There could be no greater contrast than between the sober, 
Ibsenish art of the Ballets Fooss, with its serious and intellectual 
mimeing and the gay, flippant modernity and classical beauty of 
the Sadler’s Wells ballet company. I shall not conceal my personal 
preference for the classical art, enlivened with Diaghilev invention, 
of Sadler’s Wells. Intellectual though I may be, I find the moral 
gymnastics of the Ballets fooss singularly uninspiring, and therefore 
I welcome the relative frivolity of their new ballet Bosquet. It is 
a charming trifle, well danced by Miss Noelle de Mosa and Mr. 
Hans Zullig to music by Rameau. 

The eight weeks season with which the Sadler’s Wells ballet marks 
its return to its original home at Sadler’s Wells Theatre started this 
week. The first night’s programme began with Promenade, that 
delightful frivolity to Haydn’s music by Ninette de Valois in which 
Mr. Gordon Hamilton contrives so much visual humour as the 
Lepidopterist. This was followed by Frederick Ashton’s Nocturne 
to Delius’s orchestral “ Paris.” Robert Helpmann’s Miracle in the 
Gorbals came at the end, which was a mistake as it should have 
preceded Nocturne since it is, in any case, extended beyond its 
natural conclusion—the Scottish-Revivalist frolic which celebrates 
the miracle. This is one of the rare occasions when Mr. Helpmann 
has made, in my opinion, an error of judgement and marred what 
otherwise would be a fine ballet. The Burra décor is excellent and 
Arthur Bliss’s music is exactly right. JAMES REDFERN. 


THE CINEMA 


‘‘Now —the Peace.’’ At the London Pavilion. 
Grosvenor Square.’’ At Warners and the Empire. 
RECENT writing on the documentary film reveals a misconception 
which happens to be brought out clearly by a comparison of two 
shorts showing this week in the West End. I reviewed some months 
ago the British Council film Steel which is showing at the Gaumont 
Theatre. Visually it is most beautiful. In colour, the processes 
of steel-making are as romantic as those impressionistic glimpses of 
industry which were once the fashion on the more exalted levels of 
commercial publicity. Yet steel-making is not primarily a matter 
of visual aesthetics. Ask steel-workers, ask the users of steel, and 
those poor souls who after the war will be plunging into the scramble 
for a British share of the world market. It is right that Steel should 
be praised for the magnificence of its individual scenes, but a good 
documentary film must surely have something to say as well as 
something to look at. Such a one is Now—The Peace, which seems 
to have received little or no critical attention. This film, made by 
the National Film Board of Canada for its World in Action series, 
represents the first attempt I have seen made in any medium to 
explain simply the achievements of Dumbarton Oaks, Bretton Woods 
and San Francisco. The proposed world organisations are described 
in simple diagrammatic terms, and the bare facts are clothed with 
the flesh and blood of their human significance. Rarely have the 
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hard realities of war, of famine, and of civilisation’s tendency to self- 
destruction been brought :o the screen with such appalling realism. 
The film’s conclusion, that hope for the future lies in economic 
planning on a world scale, clearly aroused such a warm and grateful 
response from the audience with which I saw the film, that there 
can be little doubt that Now—The Peace will bring stimulation 
through enlightenment wherever it is shown, and this is surely a 
primary documentary purpose. 

I Live in Grosvenor Square reveals a new and unexpected horror 
of the future. Here we have a British producer seeking entrée to 
the American market by producing what is obviously a British 
imitation of an American film about Britain. Lady Patricia falls 
in love with an American sergeant ; her father, the Duke, is complete 
with side-whiskers and other traditional Hollywood symbols of 
aristocracy, and the film in its maudlin pursuit of Anglo-American 
co-operation, scarcely for a moment leaves the ducal town house or 
the ducal country seat. It is bad enough that Henry V should be 
allowed in American cinemas only after Shakespeare’s text has been 
censored ; it is even worse if America wii! accept from us only 
distorted and damaging fantasies of our own British life. 


EpGar ANSTEY. 
MUSIC 


The Promenade Concerts 


Tue Promenade Concerts entered last Saturday upon a new series 
without their genial creator who had sustained them for fifty years. 

For the first night two orchestras, the London Symphony and the 
B.B.C., were assembled and quite filled that sector of the oval 
allotted to them. The audience, larger than ever it seemed, filled 
the remainder of the huge space from floor to ceiling. What was 
more important was that the orchestral sound also filled the hall ; it 
did not give the usual impression of a rather distant voice cry:ng in 
the wilderness. The effect was splendid in Elgar’s “ Cockaigne” 
Overture, even though the multiplication of the wood-wind resulted 
in some thickening of the more delicate passages. In Rachmaninov’s 
“ Paganini Rhapsody,” Mr. Cameron, who conducted these two 
works, wisely reduced the orchestra to more normal proporticns in 
order not to overweight Mr. Moiseiwitsch’s britliant performance 
of the pianoforte solo. I wish the composer had not perceived 
an affinity between the “Dies Irae” and Paganini’s theme, since 
the fine plain-chant is ruined by four-square rhythm and romantic 
harmonies. 

Sir Adrian Boult then took charge and Mr. Beard replaced Mr. 
Stratton at the leader’s desk. In Ireland’s “ Forgotten Rite,” an 
exact contemporary by the way of a more startling Rite by Siravin- 
sky, Sir Adrian obtained from the strings a solid and well-balanced 
mass of tone moulded into shapely phrases, which was a pleasure 
to hear. I confess I had not realised what an impressive piece of 
music this is. DyneELeY Hussey. 


GRAMOPHONE NOTES 


UNDER the auspices of the British Council another major English 
composition has now been recorded, Holst’s suite The Planets, 
played by the B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra under Sir Adrian Boult 
(H.M.V., DB6227-6233). These seven “Planets” are perhaps the 
best example of Holst’s gift for orchestral writing. Although not 
strikingly original they are full of life and colour and most happily 
varied, and the recording does them justice. Equally welcome 
should be a first recording of Constant Lambert’s ballet suite 
Horoscope, played by the Liverpool Philharmonic Orchestra under 
the composer (Col. DX1196-7). This is worth buying for the 
beautiful “ Invocation to the Moon” it contains. 

The enterprising Decca company, which first gave us one of 
Weber’s sonatas brilliantly played by that excellent young pianist 
Noél Mewton-Wood, has now produced another novelty in Gabriel 
Fauré’s Ballade for Piano and Orchestra Op. 19, played by Kathleen 
Long and the National Symphony Orchestra under Boyd Neel 
(Decca, K1130-1131). This, if it does not reach the level of Weber, 
is nevertheless a charming and interesting work well worth recording, 
and it makes a welcome change from the repetitions of compositions 
of the better-known composers. I commend to the attention of the 
Decca Company a young Polish pianist, Maria Donska, whose recent 
recital in London marked her as one of the best of contemporary 
Chopin players. There are many fine Chopin works still unrecorded, 
such as the Andante Spianato e Polonaise. Two excellent new record- 
ings by Solomon of the Waltz in A flat, Op. 42, and the Study in 
E major, Op. 10, No. 3, by Chopin, I can warmly recommend 
(H.M.V., C3433). We de. Es 
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LETTERS TO 


R.A.F. TRAINING 


Str,—May I, as a former R.A.F. Education Officer, say a few words 
from first-hand knowledge about the troubles of Education Officers in 
connection with education generally and the E.V.T. scheme in particular? 
I am sure that one very important factor militating against the success 
of the E.V.T scheme is the fact that the running of the scheme is largely 
in the hands of the Educational Directorate of the R.A.F , and this depart- 
ment throughout the war has suffered from such ill-advised and tactless 
handling by the Air Ministry that it is today a body of disappointed and 
disheartened men, with little enthusiasm for educational work in the 
Service. There has been conspicuous lack of support and interest by higher 
authority in its work, and at station level Education Offices have been 
entirely dependent on the sympathy of station commanders for their 
success. 

Education Officers engaged on the General Education Scheme have 
always had to win a position on the station by their personal qualities, 
often in the face of prejudice and opposition, before they could begin to 
make a success of their educational work. The opposition arises largely 
from the peculiar status of Education Officers, who do not hold proper 
R.A.F. commissions. There is not space here to go in detail into the 
anomalies of their position. The whole case was ably stated by Mr. 
Geoffrey Hutchinson and other M.P.s in the adjournment debate of 
February rst, 1945. It is enough to say that Education Officers are 
civilians in uniform, employed on a Burnham Scale salary, and entitled 
to none of the tax-free allowances, quarters, compensation for injury, &c., 
of ordinary officers. This has often made them objects of suspicion and 
even contempt, and doubled their difficulties in a task depending so much 
upon good will. 

The station Education Officer has on most stations been made respon- 
sible for organising the E.V.T. scheme. He has under him officers and 
men as instructors. The minimum qualification for an E.V.T. instructor 
is the possession of a school certificate with three credits, and an officer 
selected for this work is eligible for the acting paid rank of flight lieutenant. 
The minimum qualification for appointment of an Education Officer is 
the possession of a university degree, and he is eligible for the acting 
unpaid rank of flight lieutenant. In other words, the partly qualified 
assistant teacher has better pay and status than the highly qualified 
headmaster. 

Further, the educational scheme has suffered so much from muddle 
and opposition that many Education Officers, discouraged by the frustra- 
tion of all their efforts, have exercised their right of resignation, the one 
advantage of their anomalous civilian status, and returned to their schools, 
where their special qualifications were so urgently needed and would be 
properly used. The resignations became so numerous that the Air 
Ministry has now succeeded in lc.ving Education Officers classed as 
Civil Servants, with the result that they cannot move without the Ministry 
of Labour's permission. Needless to say, this step has not improved the 
good will or efficiency of the educational service, and it is small wonder 
that the E.V.T. scheme does not prosper.-—Yours faithfully, 

“ Ex-EDUCATION OFFICER.” 


ANGLO-FRENCH AFFAIRS 


Sir,—May I express gratitude for the many admirable comments on 
Franco-British affairs which have been appearing in your columns. I 
think in particular of articles by Mr. Harold Nicolson, Miss Irene Ward, 
and the wise and brilliant observations on “ The Anglo-French Crisis ” 
by Professor Brogan in your issue of July 13th. But these and other 
warnings do not appear to produce the slightest effect. And now we read 
day by day that at Potsdam great decisions are being taken concerning the 
future of Germany, and the wider settiement of Europe is being prepared, 
not only by the three leaders, but by committees of Foreign Ministers and 
military and other experts—all this without any French participation. 

France is excluded from decisions which cre vital to her and to whose 
execution her help is vitally necessary. It seems incredible that any British 
Government should acquiesce willingly in such a state of affairs. But to 
acquiesce unwillingly is exactly the same thing. Was not this a case where 
it was both the right and the duty of our !eaders to insist that France 
should be present? Must we conclude that they have, in practice, accepted 
the view that France, our friend, our Ally who stood side by side with us 
in 1939, has in consequence of her defeat been reduced to the ranks of 
those who must accept the decisions of the victors? And that this weighs 
on them so little that, if the Press reports are correct, our Ambassador in 
Paris is now home on leave? We shall bitterly regret this error one day. 
Is it too late to begin correcting it now?—yYours faithfully, 

15 Banbury Road, Oxford. FRANK WALTERS. 


JULY 27, 1945 


THE EDITOR 


SYRIA AND THE BEDUIN 


S1R,—May I, as one who knows the Aleppo district and the Beduins of 
that part of Syria, say that I entirely agree with all that Mr. Brian Stuart 
says in the excellent article of his published in your issue of July 6th? 
The mild expostulation from the British Syrian Mission is understand- 
able and merely corrects an impression—possibly inadvertent—that the 
Americans are the only pebbles on the educational beach in Syria. All 
the places mentioned by Mr. Maitland-Kirwan are either in the south 
of Syria or in the Lebanon. Mr. Stuart was writing of Aleppo and the 
north—an area dominated, so far as schools are concerned, by the 
American College in Aleppo. (There are probably other schools doing 
excellent work in Winchester, but there is only one “ Winchester.”) 

Mr. Fedden’s statistics for 1912 are interesting but somewhat beside 
the point. No doubt some x-million children attended school in Great 
Britain during 1945, but it does not follow that they all benefited equally. 
My own opinion, based on some years of observation and residence, is 
that Mr. Stuart is correct and that it is the Americans who have brought 
real education to Syria. I feel that both your correspondents are con- 
fusing Syria with the Lebanon. In the latter country there are hundreds 
of French and Armenian schools, all of them assisting to educate the 
Townee. But I have never heard of a Beduin sending his son to one 
of them!—I am, Sir, yours very truly, 

DESMOND MurRRAY-GRAHAM. 
Stentwood House, Dunkeswell, Near Honiton, Devon. 


U.N.C.1.O. POSTSCRIPT 


S1r,—Mr. Leonard Stein is, of course, correct in saying that the San 
Francisco Charter does not itself specify that discussion of disputes is to 
be regarded as a procedure matter on which the “veto” of one of the 
five permanent members of the Security Council shall not be effective. 
But the right of discussion without the exercise of the veto by any one 
Power is governed by a collateral agreement made following prolonged 
discussion between the Big Five and reference back to Moscow by the 
Soviet delegation. 

This was announced by Mr. Stettinius on June 7th in the following 
words : 

“Under the terms of the agreement, unanimity of the permanent 
members of the Council is regarded as provided by the Crimea 
agreement on all decisions relating to enforcement actions and— 
except as to parties to disputes—in all decisions for peaceful settle- 
ment. But this requirement of unanimity does not apply to the 
right of a nation to bring a dispute before the Council as provided 
by Paragraph 2, Section A, Chapter VIII, and no individual mem- 
ber of the Council can alone prevent a consideration and discussion 
by the Council of a dispute or situation thus brought to its attention.” 


3 Essex Court, Middle Temple, E.C. 4. FraNcis WILLIAMS. 
FROM COVENANT TO CHARTER 


S1r,—I am sorry that Miss Freda White does not like the sentence in 
my letter which contrasted the right of veto given by the Charter to the 
Big Five in the Security Council with that conferred by the Covenant on 
every Member of the League of Nations in the Council and in the 
Assembly. But Article § (1) of the Covenant leaves no room for doubt. 
It reads : — 

“Except where otherwise expressly provided in this Covenant 
or by the terms of the present Treaty, decisions at any meeting of 
the Assembly or of the Council shall require the agreement of all the 
Members of the League represented at the Meeting.” 

Passing from Covenant to Charter, the right of veto is curtailed in the 
(Security) Council and disappears altogether in the (General) Assembly. 

How the Covenant worked in practice is another matter, a matter of 
history: history which Miss White thinks I have distorted in order to 
belittle the League. However, I agree with her that the goodwill of its 
Members often enabled the League to evade the veto in the Covenant. 
May we not look forward to the United Nations exercising equal goodwill 
to elude the lesser veto in the Charter?—Yours, &c., 

The Athenaeum, S.W. tr. MAXWELL GARNETT. 


A DUTCH WOMAN ON FRATERNISING 


Sir,—It always comes as a shock to me to read in English and American 
newspapers or magazines that the order not to fraternise with the Germans 
is not popular in your armies. You would not think of fraternising with 
the Japs, would you, when you occupy their country in the near future? 
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[ hear you already replying: “That is different—they are coloured.” 
As if that mattered! It is not the outside that counts but the inside, 
and their insides are about alike, Germans and Japs. We know some- 
thing about both these nations. Holland, my country, has not been 
occupied for nothing during five whole years. A countrywoman of yours 
said to me when I told her about those “ nice, good-natured Germans ”: 
“We can only sympathise with you, but we can never fully understand 
all that you have gone through.” And that is the whole truth. 

We have learned now why we could never understand the German 
mind: it is always worse than you expect: it is a mind absolutely apart 
from all others in the world, except the Japanese. It is that mind which 
makes the Germans stick together wherever they are, in Asia or in 
Africa, in Europe or in America—everywhere. You can always recognise 
Germans because they instantly form their communities and keep to 
themselves, and after a little while they start planning and _ plotting, 
scheming and spying, and marching! They are worse than mere cattle, 
they are robots, killing and destroying where ordered to. It is their mind 
that killed, murdered, tortured to death the best, the flower of our young 
and older men in Holland. And the men who are coming back from 
the German hell will be for ever maimed in body and soul. The German 
bows to one who is superior to him in rank, but he kicks and tortures 
one who stands below him. “ Befehl ist Befehl ! ” (Order is order!) And 
so the dear Fritz who plays with little children and sobs about his dear 
old mother will torture you to death if the order comes to de so. 

I could show you whole lists of people I knew who have been murdered 
by the Germans. “Oh, but THEY are the Nazis,” I hear you say. Yes, 
but it is the German mind. NOW you wil! meet in Germany thousands 
and thousands who are anti-Nazi: they never cared for Nazism! Oh no! 
But, as WE know them, they would have gloried all the more in Hitler 
and his gang had they succeeded, and in Great Germany and the winning 
of the war, IF they had won. Their great writer Goethe said of them: 
“Als Einzelner achtungswert, im Ganzen miserabel!” (As a_ single 
respectable, as a whole miserable). And that sums up about the whole 
truth. It is failure to understand the German mind that has brought 
about this horrible war. Has this last lesson meant so little? It is not 
I alone who am shocked about this weak and incomprehensible desire for 
fraternisation with the Germans, but our whole nation.—Yours sincerely, 

The Hague. E. H. FERMIN. 


THE RECORD OF CONGRESS 


Sir—Mr. Edward Thompson does not strengthen the argument of his 
letter in your issue of July 13 by inaccurate statements about an Indian 
State, obviously about Hyderabad. He says that any Political Officer who 
has served in Hyderabad can tell Mr. Rawlinson that not five per cent. 
of the higher posts go to Hindus. No officer with experience of modern 
Hyderabad could possibly say this. The English Civil List of the State 
current in May last showed a total of 1,765 gazetted officers in the civil 
services of the State. Of them Muslims constituted 68 per cent., Hindus 
24 per cent., and others 8 per cent.; Muslims held only 58 per cent. of 
the 102 highest posts carrying salaries of O.S.Rs.2,000 or more. At 
present distinguished Hindus hold a seat on the Executive Council, the 
post of Chief Justice, three other seats on the High Court Bench, and the 
important posts of Managing Director of the Nizam’s State Railways, 
Director of the Medical and Public Health Department and State Trans- 
port Officer. There are Hindus in high and responsible positions in every 
civil department, in the Osmania University and in the Army. Admittedly 
their number is much smaller than that of the Muslims, though the 
Muslim percentage of the total population is only 13. But the causes 
of this Muslim preponderance are historical and obvious, in a territory 
for 600 years under continuous Muslim rule ; they have no bearing on 
what has or has not happened under a recent régime in British India. 

No less irrelevant to the record of that régime is what, with all respect, 
must be described as Mr. Thompson’s utterly misleading statement that 
in Hyderabad the medium of University instruction is Urdu, “which 
hardly any of its people, Moslem or Hindu, speak.” The 1941 census 
showed total population of Hyderabad State to be 16,338,534. Of these 
2,187,005 returned Urdu as their mother-tongue and 2,238,264 more as 
their second language ; the total number of Muslims was 2,097,475. The 
non-Muslim peoples of the State speak one of three major languages, 
Telugu, Marathi or Kanarese, and yet other languages are spoken by 
various minorities. The only language spoken by someone in almost 
every village of the State is Urdu or Hindustani, which for generations 
has been the lingua franca of Hyderabad and other wide areas of India. 
In every public university in India except the Osmania the medium of 
instruction is English, the mother-tongue of no Indians. Once the 
founders of the Osmania University had boldly decided to have an Indian 
and not a foreign language as the medium of instruction, the only prac- 
ticable language was Urdu, the mother-tongue of one and the second 
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language of another out of every eight Hyderabadis, and the only languige 

common to the State and the greater part of India.—I am, Sir, your 

obedient servant, W. V. GrIGSON, 

Revenue Member, Executive Council 

of His Exalted Highness The Nizam 
of Hyderabad and Berar. 


JULY 27, 


Cambridge. 


EVANGELISM BY ADVERTISING 


Sir,—Dr, Sangster raises a very important point when he says that the 
specimen of a possible advertisement seproduced in the text of the 
Evangelistic Commission’s- Report, “ The Conversion of England,” is 
not improved by being labelled “The Church of England.” That is 
exactly what I thought, and loudly said, myself—at first. But the 
Commission was assured by those who understand the technicalities of 
advertising that it is absolutely necessary that the name of the body 
responsible for the advertisement should appear with it. And I think 
this is right. How otherwise can we sign end be held responsible for 
our statements? Whence otherwise can we direct readers to look for 
further help? But, as Dr. Sangster says, the thing advertised would be 
well within the limits of what all Christians keld together ; and emphati- 
cally it would be a disaster if we were to give the impression that “ the 
Churches were like rival businesses skirmishing for advantages ever one 
another.” Perhaps this advertising ought to be handled by some kind of 
inclusive Churches’ Committee. This is another of the very many knotty 
points which must be more fully considered before any advertising is 
done. But I can see no escape from the need to include in the text of 
the advertisement the name of the body responsible for it. 

I cannot understand Dr. Sangster’s doubts about saying the same thing 
over and over again It all depends on whether what you say is true, 
and on whether you say it worthily. All the best teaching is persistently 
repetitive. It has to be, because, being human, we are ail very blind and 
lazy, and we have short memories. It seems to me to take account of 
the acid fact that when suggestion and exhortation are at variance, sug- 
gestion will always win. Advertisement teaches by suggestion. Provided 
that the thing advertised is true, why shouldn’t we teach it by advertising? 
To do so is to fortify, not to attack, the royalty of reason.—Yours, &c., 

Cheyney Court, The Close, Winchester. ROGER LLoyp. 





Sir,—The Report of the Commission appointed by the Church of 
England “Towards the Conversion of England,” which deals with the 
question of Evangelism by Advertising, leaves the question of what shall 
be advertised for future consideration. But the Report itself suggests 
the fundamental needs of today. 

It reminds us that the Minister of Health recently referred to the 
“widespread moral collapse ”; and the Report definitely states that “ there 
is no longer a generally accepted moral standard by which men judge 
their own actions.” There is a widespread falling away from the Christian 
faith, and people are living materialistic lives without any thought of the 
spiritual life. Therefore, the first steps in advertising should be to 
emphasise the fundamental fact that man’s destiny is spiritual, and not 
material ; and that our life and actions here have an intimate relation to 
the life hereafter. Preliminary advertising on those lines need have no 
reference to sectarian doctrines nor, as the Rev. W. E. Sangster suggests, 
to any particular denomination. P. A. SHAW. 

Highfield, Upperton Road, Sidcup, Kent. 


WHAT SORT OF PEOPLE? 


Sir,—Considering the record of housewives in this war, is it presump- 
tuous to ask that the Government may cease to regard us as morons? 
During the last few years the Ministry of Food propaganda has assumed 
a remarkable lack of intelligence in the home. Take carrots, for instance. 
In inter-war years “Eat more fruit” was the accepted slogan. When 
the luscious yellow pyramids in the shops dwincled to a memory, when 
now there were no bananas, the erstwhile humble carrot became the 
theme of Freddy Grisewood and Co.’s lyrics. Sow carrots, grow carrots, 
dice carrots, slice carrots, eat more carrots or die was the running motif. 
Then France, of his clemency (or his fear) spared us a few cargoes of 
oranges. Te stock of the carrot fell to par overnight. The pacans 
ceased. Now the vitamin-packed wonder has assumed its former role of 
food for donkeys, as indeed it has been all along if we swallowed the 
propaganda cum the carrot. 

Again, in our hard-beset years when shipping space was as scarce 1$ 
mother’s I.Q. came the panegyrics on dried egg powder. This was, 
indeed, an excellent second-best to the vanished egg, but why claim it as 
more? A spoonful of the yellow dust plus twice its displacement in 
water was loudly boosted as equal to any hen’s effort. Now the Germans 
are beaten, eggs are not, and a strange s‘lence sets in anent the miracle 
packet. Down the Hun, up the hen! Was the storming of Berlin as 
great a victory for the Rhode Island 2s for the Russian Red? The 
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Case of the Missing Wheat Germ is fresh in memory. The millers’ crime 
in milling white flour was a Nazi-like atrocity. To eat white bread was 
the tummy’s descent to Avernus (as in many cases it was). Today we 
are expected to rejoice at the reappearance of our beautiful white loaf. 
Shucks to our dyspeptic bodies! The unsullied slice will restore our 
souls. What sort of a people do they think we are? 
Daramona, Barnton, Edinburgh. 


BUILDING TARGETS 


§1r,—Mr. Grant’s letter in your issue of the 2oth July surely discloses 
a very disturbing state of things. Mr. Grant says that before the war 
the average number of bricks laid in ordinary house building was about 
750 and that, in spite of the encouragement afforded by the bonus, this 
has now fallen to 450. It is certainly difficult to understand why the 
target level at which the bonus begins should have been fixed at what 
was half the average output before the war. The object of a bonus is 
presumably to encourage the skilful and diligent workman. If a bonus 
level is fixed too low it must inevitably reduce the general level of per- 
formance, as apparently it has in this instance. 

I am reminded of a master builder whom I used to know who, many 
years ago, when engaged on straight-away work laid 1,500 bricks in a ten- 
hour day. It is, of course, understood that such numbers are very much 
affected by the nature of the work upon which men are engaged, such 
as the preparation of window openings, arches, etc. Even, however, when 
full allowance is made for this factor the difference in performace is 
very striking. One is left wondering what must be the effect on the 
cost of houses —Your obedient servant, 

The Brand, Loughborough. R. E. 


“THE STATE OF DENMARK ” 


Sir,—I congratulate Janus on nailing to the counter in your last issue 
the suggestio falsi directed against the Prime Minister in a recent number 
of the Manchester Guardian. You may be interested in the following recent 
experience of my own with that paper. On June 6th I sent to the Editor 
the following signed letter :— 

“As a Conservative candidate in the next election I feel it is only 
right that inaccuracies of fact in leading articles should be brought to 
the attention of the public. In the first leader in the Manchester 
Guardian on the 5th June they refer to the election of 1931: 

“*when a Government was elected in a panic to save the 
pound and then immediately ate its words and went off the gold 
standard.’ 

“ These facts are completely wrong. The pound went off gold on the 
21st September, 1931; the election took place on the 27th October, 
1931. (Annual Register, 1931, pages 76 and 82).” 

The Editor agreed, in a reply to me, that the paper had made a blunder, 
but he has not published either my letter or ony other correction of it. 
Rather than admit to his readers a venial mistake, he has preferred that 
they should continue deceived. Such stubbornness in error is, surely, 
below the standards of fairness and candour which we have come to 
expect of the Guardian. This suppression, taken along with the serious 
misrepresentation of the purport of a speech which Janus has exposed, has 
led more than myself to fear that the state of Denmark is not what it was. 

Harwood Court, Putney, S.W. 15. A. E. MarPces (Capt.). 


A SLIP OF THE PEN ? 


Sir,—“ Janus ” alludes to the signature of King John on the Magna Carta, 
Could he write? Is any royal autograph known earlier than that of 
Richard I1?—Yours faithfully, A. P. Trotter. 

Greystones, Teffont, Wiltshire. 

[“ Janus ” writes: It may be so; but J. R. Green, no mean authority, 
wrote of the proceedings at Runnymede: “The Great Charter was dis- 
cussed, agreed to and signed in a single day.”—A Short History of the 
English People, Chap. II.] 


ISABELLA MCRAE. 


MarTIN. 





THE Ministry of Supply have granted additional paper for 
periodicals to be sent overseas. This will enable copies of 
The Spectator to be forwarded to friends of our readers, 
both civilians and those in the Forces, in any part of the 
world, except enemy occupied territory. Subscription rates: 
Civilians, 303. per annum ; members of the Forces on active 
service, 26s. per annum. Please send instructions, accom- 
panied by a remittance, to The Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C. 1. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


SomE while ago—apropos shellholes that became fishponds-—-I wrote 
something about the mystery of the arrival of fish in such places. Both 
the best example I know and the best explanation of such a mystery 
is sent by a correspondent, the Rev. T. Webber, who has had a long 
experience of life in India. “Some thirty years ago in North India there 
occurred simultaneously both a bumper harvest and an unprecedented 
outbreak of malarial fever. Such recurrence of fever and good crops 
has now been plausibly explained. The villages are largely built of mud 
and repaired with mud, all dug from the same place. The big hole thus 
made is filled with water in the rainy season, and when this dries up 
later small fish are habitually found in the last pool. The most beneficial 
conditions of weather for the crops occur when the first rains cease and 
are resumed at a later date. Now the most plausible theory for the 
occurrence of fish 1s that the spawn is carried on the legs of birds. How- 
ever this may be, spawn is conveyed to the mud-pond and fish are hatched. 
They do an invaluable work, being driven to feed chiefly on the 
“wrigglers’ that would develop into mosquitoes. Such is the normal 
prevention of extensive malaria, usually imparted by the bite of the 
mosquito. The rains more or less ccincide with the spawning of the 
fish, which are very true to the seasonal date in this regard. Conse- 
quently, when the rains are late there is no spawn for the birds to carry 
off, the pond in the mud-hole is fishless, 2nd the mosquitoes, which 
breed at any old time, multiply in waters free from their chief enemy.” 
It all sounds complete. Mr. Webber has demonstrated that bumper 
crops and malaria have as true a causal nexus as Darwin alleged between 
the number of old maiden ladies and good clover crops. 


JULY 27, 


An Elevated Hen 

A queer nesting adventure has been watched to its successful conclusion 
by a close neighbour of mine. On her house, as on mine, flourishes in 
unusual profusion a red honeysuckle, much enjoyed as a nesting site. 
This year, at a height of about twelve feet, a pair of blackbirds built 
and brought off their clutch. The success passed not unobserved by a 
Leghorn hen, endowed with the activity highly marked in the breed. 
She flew to the old nest and laid in it a clutch of eggs. The nest 
broadened and flattened under her weight and proved strong enough and 
large enough for her to hatch the eggs. It was not, however, capacious 
enough for the hatched chickens, and they began to parachute down. 
Their light fluffy bodies happily took no harm. The evacuated and 
home-keeping chicks were collected and with their errant mother barely 
confined in a coop on the ground, where all nine are doing well. The 
tale is as tall and curious as an account given recently in The Times of 
a French partridge which deserted her eggs for thirty-four days, but on 
her belated return hatched the lot! For how long will eggs keep their 
germinating quality? 


Mouse or Bird? 

Do birds suffer in reputation from the acts of quadrupeds? The 
question is suggested by the observation of some young women who 
watched a field mouse climb into a cherry tree and start eating the fruit 
very much in the manner and with the neatness of a squirrel. I am 
inclined to think that mice are often responsible for the raiding of peas, 
which is usually attributed to jays, hawfinches and tits. However, there 
seems to be a new recruit to the attackers of the peas. Jackdaws, which 
continue (like the willow-herb) to increase abnormally, seem to have 
begun to adopt this diet in the North and West. As for my garden, 
though jays are to be seen in the paddock, not a pea-pod has been 
damaged by any animal, so abundant is other, especially carnal, food. 


In My Garden 

One of the shrubs that seems to have found its optimum of conditions 
this summer is the barberry known as Dictyophyllum. It has grown 
beyond precedent, and the whiteness of the bark is the more startling 
as it grows in front of a birch which it reduces to dinginess. What a 
beautiful tribe the barberries are, including the wild barberry; and I 
have lately, and doubtless belatedly, learnt it is not, as the old Board of 
Agriculture asserted to its general destruction, the host of rust in wheat. 
And how different they are in colour and habit. The strong green corms 
of Henrii, the squatting stature of Wilsonae, the shining red of Thunbergii 
(said to be the most popular of all shrubs in the United States), the 
graceful curves of Stenophylla, are as different as their flowers and 
berries. If used as a hedge the old Darwinii seems to me still unsur- 
passed. W. Beacn THomas. 





Postage on this issue: Inland, 14d.; Overseas, 1d. 
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END OF THE QUEUE, PLEASE 


hay 


The necessity to queue is not confined to war-time. 
It has rarely been possible to grant immediate 
permanent relief to a newcomer to the G.B.I., though 
she is never ordered sternly to the end of the queue 
of those waiting for annuities. While she waits she 
receives all the help and encouragement which is in 
the power of the G.B.I. to give, the power which 
you, if you choose, can supply. 
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SINCE 1928 


. +. when Cable & Wireless Ltd. came into being, the 
cost of Press messages between Great Britain and 
Empire countries has decreased from amounts varying 
from I}d. to Is. 4d. per word to Id. per word— 
the result of unifying Empire telecommunication. 








WHEN YOU CABLE: Only telegraph essential 
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specially trained to cope with 
the problems of relief work 
are battling against appalling 
conditions of hunger, disease 
and homelessness in Holland 
and other liberated countries. 
They are being helped by 
hundreds of trained Salvation 
Army Officers who haveshared 





the trials of their country- 


local need is a valuable asset. 


MORE TEAMS MUST BE SENT OUT. 
£50,000 IS NEEDED QUICKLY. 
Please send your gift now—marking 
it “‘ Relief Work” to General Car- 
penter, 101, Queen Victoria Street, 

London, E.C.4. 


(Member society of the Council of British 
Societies for Relief Abroad.) 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Hunted by the Gestapo 


Freedom Was Flesh and Blood. By José Antonio de Aguirre. 
(Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 


Tuts is the first of what will probably soon be a long procession 
of books. It is the story of a man hunted across Europe by the 
Gestapo. It is an exciting story, and since the man was both 
intelligent and observant, there is something more in it than adven- 
ture. Senor Aguirre was the President of the Basque Autonomous 
Government from 1936 to 1939. Like most Basques, he was a 
devout Catholic. Caught with his wife and family near Dunkirk 
by the German advance, he was in imminent danger of arrest by 
the Gestapo. The Spanish Government had put a price on his head 
and, if caught, he would at once have been handed over to Franco 
and executed. His wife was in similar danger, since the Government 
of the Great Christian Gentleman did not stick at punishing the 
wives and mothers of its political enemies. During the next fifteen 
months, therefore, until he and his wife and children could escape 
to Sweden and thence to America, Sefor Aguirre led a life of hair- 
breadth adventures. 

What does one do when one is thrown suddenly into such a 
terrible situation? Sefor Aguirre had no friends to help him. But 
he had been educated by the Jesuits, and so, making his way to 
Brussels alone, he boldly revealed his identity to the Rector of the 
Jesuit College there. The Rector took him in and hid him whilst 
he grew a moustache. Then he introduced him to the Panamanian 
Consul. Within a few hours he was provided with a provisional pass- 
port declaring him a citizen of Panama, and with a suit of clothes 
and hat more suited to the climate of Colon than of Brussels. In 
these he walked the streets, believing that self-advertisement was a 
better policy than lying low. 

But the Gestapo were closing their nets and a provisional passport 
from Panama provided no great security, especially after he heard 
on the Berlin wireless that the Spanish police were on his trail. His 
new friends suggested that the safest place might be Berlin, but 
without the permission of the Gestapo it was not possible to leave 
Belgium. And the Gestapo would not give its permission without 
a full investigation. But he now had in the Consuls of Panama and 
Venezuela devoted friends who were ready to run every risk to help 
him. By pretending that in Berlin he expected to be given a diplo- 
matic post in the Far East, he obtained after infinite difficulties and 
risks the necessary permission. 

In Berlin he found equally good friends. These were the Ministers 
of Panama, Santo Domingo and Venezuela. They asked him to their 
houses, took him for walks in Unter den Linden and invited him to 
fashionable restaurants. Safety lay in boldness. But there were 
risks in this too. Several times he ran into Spaniards who had known 
him well in Spain and who would immediately have given him away 
had they recognized him. Growing more confident in his moustache, 
which seems to have been an exceptionally luscious one, he even 
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The Left Was Never Right Quintin Hoce, mp. 


A fearless and clear-sighted analysis of the political and national weaknesses that so nearly 
“This book is history in the making, and is 


led us to utter and irrevocable disaster 
—Sunday Times. 46 


specially worth reading by those whom it 


Photography in Engineering . H. S. TUPHOLME 


During the war photography has become one of the most versatile and valuable tools 


calls to account.” 


of engineering, and is being used at every stage to speed production and improve quality. 
This invaluable book covers nearly every branch of industrial photography—drawings and 
documents, high-speed photography, radiography, X-ray, infra-red, motion-pictures, and 
photography in the laboratory, 188 plates, 73 fieures. 42/- 


Four Years’ Harvest FRANCES DONALDSON 


“ A woman's viewpoint and experience is a valuable contribution to present day farming 
problems. This is the second book by Frances Donaldson, and she is a woman who, 
has started farming entirely on her own... A book 


while her husband is away fighting, 


ought and action.”"—The Field. By the author of 


ilates 





ipproach to Farming. 
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Physician Heal Thyself 


G. SCOTT WILLIAMSON 
the Pioneer Health Centre. “ This refreshing book can be 
od future of medical service.” — British Medica 
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attended the funeral of King Alfonso XIII among a crowd of 
Spanish attachés and Falangists ; and on another occasion dined at 
the Panama Legation with a Spanish diplomat and had the pleasure 
of hearing himself described as a man with a criminal record who 
was now living in America on the gold and silver he had stolen when 
he left Bilbao. No disguised hero in a Dumas novel could have had 
greater triumphs. 

Senor Aguirre also has some interesting things to say about the 
Germans. At the houses of his South American friends and else- 
where he met some of the more intelligent ones and records their 
conversation. It seems that even in 1940 there were a few who 
foresaw Germany’s eventual defeat, and though there was a gener3 
admiration of Hitler for “saving Germany’s honour,” many feared 
where he was leading them and disliked the Nazis. : 

The strongest feeling, however, I have got from this book is one 
of admiration for the Ministers and Consuls of the South American 
States. In the capital of Germany, in the blare of triumph that 
followed the fall of France, when it seemed that the Nazis were 
invincible and the “decadent democracies” doomed, these men 
never lost their faith in the eventual triumph of the democratic 
cause. Their great sense of humanity made them take every risk in 
assisting Sefior Aguirre. The Minister for Santo Domingo, in par- 
ticular, Dr. Despradel, with ‘his skill in dealing with German 
officialdom and his irrepressible sense of humour, gives one a new 
confidence in the human race. Personally I shall never think of 
these little countries, Panama, Venezuela and Santo Domingo, with- 
out a feeling of admiration and gratitude. 

Senor Aguirre has naturally some bitter things to say about 
Franco. The execution of his friend Luis Companys, the president 
of the Catalan Generalidad, who had risked his life to save so many 
bishops, priests and monks from the excesses of the mob, affected 
him deeply. As he is a great Anglophil I am glad he did not stop 
in England on his way to America. The spectacle of the Catholic 
Press in this country supporting with the full blast of its propaganda 
a Fascist State that was allied to Nazi Germany would have made 2 
painful impression on the president of a Catholic democracy. 

GERALD BRENAN 


The Meddlesome State 


Law and Orders. By Carleton Kemp Allen. 15s.) 
Lorp JUSTICE SCRUTTON once declared that “ war cannot be carried 
on according to the principles of Magna Carta.” Professor Allen 
demonstrates in detail how the great growth of “social control by 
summary methods” which this war has entailed means further 
infringement not only of the principles of Magna Carta but also 
of the traditional principles of “balance of powers” according t 
which our constitution worked during the nineteenth century. In 
joining the already long list of distinguished lawyers who have 
studied and attacked the ever-growing tendency of Parliament tc 
delegate legislative and judicial powers to the executive, he bring: 
both the study and the attack up to date. He repudiates the fallacy 
of some of his predecessors—notably of Lord Hewart in The Nex 
Despotism—of supposing that the tendency is due to some con- 
spiracy on the part of Ministers and bureaucrats to augment their 
own powers at the expense of Parliament and the common law 
courts. He recognises that it is due partly to the natural working 
of social forces and the need for a more meddlesome State, partly 
to the consequences of two great wars in one generation. And he 
is concerned with—and about—the present results of this develop- 
ment. As he rightly declares, it has produced “a form of govern- 
ment which certainly is not that which our constitution stil 
purports to embody.” There are now about a million public 
employees of central and local government in Great Britain, and 
during the war more than ten thousand regulations, rules and orders 
have been issued by the administration. The question he asks is 
how this growth affects the civil rights and liberties of the citizen. 
The many constitutional problems involved have become clearer 
since the Donoughmore Committee. published its Report on 
Ministers’ Powers in 1932. Important cases such as Liversidge v. 
Anderson have thrashed out some of the legal issues. The war 
has produced a crop of horrible examples of incomprehensible orders 
and bureaucratic verbiage, the most delicious of which Professor 
Allen quotes. Yet the general argument has not been carried very 
much further. As the author admits, much depends on whether 
you begin with a prepossession in favour of maximising individual 
liberty or seek a common weal to which individual liberty must be 
subordinated and which the State must plan and manage. The 
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Chief 


of Fighter Command 


DURING THE BATTLE OF BRITAIN 


A responsible position ? Yes, but Lord 
+% Dowding is no less serious when writing on 
Life after Death. To him, the survival of those 
who fought under him is a matter of supreme 
importance. If interested, you should read his 
books “ MANY MANSIONS ” (15th Thous.) 
6/- (available), and “ LYCHGATE,” 7/6 (forth- 
coming). 


Published by . 
RIDER & CO., 


68, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 

















The Evolution of Modern Italy, 
1715-1919 


By A. J. WHYTE 


Second Edition 18s. net 


“Eminently successful. To compress within a little over 
250 pages the salient features of two centuries of Italian history 
is only possible to a writer possessed of great learning and 
gifted with the faculty of lucid exegesis."' 

—The Times Literary Supplement 


To Whom do Schools Belong? 


By W. O. LESTER-SMITH 


Third Edition 10s. 6d. ne 
t 


The new edition of this admirable book by the Director of 
Education for Manchester contains an additional lengthy 
chapter on the Butler Act, 1944. 


Paideia: the Ideals of Greek Culture 
Vol. I. 


By WERNER JAEGER 22s. 6d. net 


The third volume takes up the general trend of the great 
reconstructive effort of the Greek spirit which reached its 
highest momentum after the fall of the Periclean empire, at 
the end of the Peloponnesian war. 


Ready August Vol. IT now available 


Basil Blackwell 


Vol. I now reprinting 
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BLACKWOODS 


Coming Shortly 


“THE UNSUNG” 


by Maud Diver 


An outstanding work by this great authority on British accomplishment in India. 
A necessity to all interested in the solution of the Indian Problem. Illustrated 
12/6 net. 


“AN INFANTRY OFFICER WITH 
THE 8th ARMY” 


by Major H. P. Samwell, M.C. 


A vivid description of the exploits of this famous army in North Africa. 





7/6 net 





Now Ready 


PRACTICAL NURSING 


by W. T. Gordon Pugh 


1Sth Edition. 15/- net. 





Reprinting Shortly 


Mountain Madness, Lady Fortescue. 10/6 net. 


Storer Cl 7,6 net. 
Wandering Years, Weston Martyr 7/6 net. 
Perfume from Provence, Lady Fortescue. 8/6 net. 
Down to the Sea, “‘Shalimar.”’ 7/6 net. 

Para Handy Omnibus, Nei! Munro. 7/6 net. 
There’s Rosemary, There’s Rue, Lady Fortescue 
Four Tales, John Buchan. 7/6 net 
Tales from the Outposts, Blackwoods. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS LTD., 
Edinburgh London 





12/6 net. 


4/- net 
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Frank Tilsley M4 
JIM COMES HOME % 


“ Here is a picture of daily life which makes you live it as you read Y 





it, which makes you say * No, stop, you are probing the very centre 

of the wound, you are being unbearably true’.” JoHNn BETJEMAN. 

“ An author whose work always impresses me... No scene he describes \ 
could ever seem faded or out of date.” ExizaBeTH Bowen. 


17th thousand. 9s net. » 


\) 
Terence Horsley . 
SOARING FLIGHT x 


/ 
“ One of those rare authors who can take you within the intimacy of W 
their own spirits. The theme of the book is gliding, and Mr. Horsley s 
seems to know all that is to be known about this pursuit, in which art 

and science are so nicely blended . . . this profoundly interesting M 
READY AUGUST 10 » 


book.” Howarp SPRING. 41 plates. 16s. net. Y 
Mary O'Hara 
THUNDERHEAD 


This is the story of Flicka’s colt which, like its predecessor, “* My 
Friend Flicka,” will appeal equally to young and old. 9s. net. 
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e 
extent to which all save the most extreme individualists are pre- 
pared to approve State control and regulation is now very great ; 
but the author pleads that two tests at least be applied to all new 
regulations. First, will they work ; secondly, if they will work, will 
they really contribute to the sum of social good? These tests, he 
believes, would eliminate many war-time regulations 
“When I apply those simple tests to the mathematical measure- 
ment by law of rhubarb leaves, or the translucency of eggs, or the 
‘cuffs’ of trousers, or indeed the operations of Marketing Boards, 
I do not believe that they can either work with any real efficiency 
or justice, or that they contribute one obol to the sum of social 
good.” 

The author’s confessed prepossession against administrative meddle 
leads him to exaggerate the extent and the importance of administra- 
tive muddle. For every foolist order and fussy regulation there are, 
amid the ten thousand, dozens of sensible and beneficial regulations, 
serving well the interes: of the nonest producer and consumer: nor 
are the common law courts such models of clarity and simplicity 
in procedure as to contrast favourably with administrative depart- 
ments. Modern administration, whether of justice or of social 
service, is a highly technical and complicated business: as complex 
and as difficult as modern social life. 

The most valuable part of a book which is always stimulating 
and provocative is the author’s consideration of practical means by 
which administrative regulations can be simplified and more closely 
supervised by Parliament. These include a greater uniformity of 
method and a simpler classification of orders ; the repeal of the 
anomalous Rules Publication Act of 1893 and more systematic 
publicity for delegated legislative powers ; more scientific drafts- 
manship in the drawing up of regulations ; greater safeguards for 
the individual against “Departmental decisions.” Many detailed 
reforms of this kind were proposed by the Donoughmore Committee: 
the task is to get them adopted Appearing, as it has, at a moment 
when public attention has been focussed on the question of controls, 
this authoritative work may do something towards getting them 
adopted. It will be none too soon for the good health of our 
constitution. Davip THOMSON. 


An Individual Socialist 


Time’s Winged Chariot. By Ernest Thurtle. (Chaterson. 10s. 6d.) 
Tuts book is part autobiography, part political commentary. When 
the author is not in Parliament, we learn what his family were like, 
what jobs he did, and whom he married. When he holds a seat in 
the House of Commons, the Army Act, Locarno and Mr. Aneurin 
Bevan seem to crowd out his personal life. Thus in proportion as 
Ernest Thurtle the public personality emerges, Ernest Thurtle the 
man tends to disappear. Of too many public men such a book 
would merely portray the truth; but Mr. Thurtle is a man of 
individuality and independence, and a more balanced account of his 
iife would have. been rewarding. 

Mr. Thurtle was born ir America of British parents. His father 
was a trainer of sporting dogs, who died young, leaving his widow 
to rear five children with but small resources. Ernest was educated 








FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


The Tree 


that sat down 
by BEVERLEY NICHOLS 


The author writes: 

* Here is a fairy story and | am afraid it is a real old-fashioned one, because it 
is full of magic spells (with detailed directions telling you how to use them your- 
self), and it has witches and wizards and transformation scenes and everybody 
lives happily ever afterwards, 


*Maybe some of the characters have 
nstance, keep their toads in frigicaires. 


a modern touch ,... the witches, for 
*But otherwise it belongs on the shelf with all the old tales of one’s child 
hood, which begin with the words . once upon atime... 
* And, of course, every word of it is true. Particularly the spells, which ! 
hope you will try out on the family, because they never fail to work.’ 
ILLUSTRATED FROM DRAWINGS BY IsopeL AND Jomn Morton Sate. 


8s 6d net 


IONATHAN CAPE 
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at schools in Monmouthshire, and does not seem to have shown many 
signs that the boy was the father of the Minister. He started his 
earning life at a railway bookstall; from there he went to what he 
describes as his worst job, in a galvanising works, from which he 
was transferred to clerical work with the same firm after his mother 
and a local councillor had interviewed the management on his behalf, 
From this point his story ceases to be commonplace ; a passion for 
books stimulated a thirst for wider knowledge of life. This led 
him to seek, and find, employment in London and abroad, to enter 
Left Wing politics, and, indirectly, to marry Dorothy Lansbury. 

The outbreak of war in 1914 left him in no doubt what to do; he 
enlisted, served in France, was given a commission, and was 
dangerously wounded. In 1918 he stood for Parliament at Seuth- 
West Bethnal Green as an ex-Servicemen’s candidate ; in 1919 he 
was adopted as Labour candidate at Shoreditch. He fought and 
lost in 1922, and fought and won in 1923 ; and, except for the years 
from 1931 to 1935, he held the seat until 1945—at the moment of 
writing it is not possible to say more. 

During his Parliamentary career he has combined a fundamental 
loyalty to his Party with a measure of independence that cannot 
have been palatable to the most tolerant of Whips. In the early 
days this carried him to the Left: he embarrassed the first Labour 
Government by moving the reduction of the strength of the Army to 
20,000 men, and, in the surprising company of Mr. Hore-Belisha, he 
was one of the fifteen M.P.s to oppose the motion for ratification of 
the Locarno Treaty. Recently, he has moved with equal decision 
towards the Right; he has evidently been happy as Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Ministry of Information under Mr. Brendan 
Bracken ; and he expresses regret at the present return to Party 
politics with a vehemence that no nominee of the Conservative 
Central Office could surpass. A critic who, like the present writer, 
is a member of the same Party as the author, cannot but question 
his judgement here, whilst his strictures on one of his Parliamentary 
colleagues had clearly been better reserved until one or other of 
them had withdrawn from public life. 

But Mr. Thurtle, like the rest of us, must not be judged too 
severely for having the vices of his virtues. All students of politics 
are likely to enjoy his balanced and candid essays on the leadership 
of Mr. Attlee, the success of women in politics and the qualities of 
Mr. Bevin and Sir Stafford-Cripps ; and, whatever the reader’s own 
views, he cannot but admire the sincerity of a Socialist who pays 
tribate to the fairness of Lord Baldwin and the patriotism of Neville 
Chamberlain. W. T. WELLs. 


Painters and Craftsmen 


Edited by John Farleigh. (Sylvan Press. 12s. 6d.) 
British Painting. By William Gaunt and French Painting, by T. W. 
Earp. (C. I. A. D. and Avalon Press. 8s. 6d. each.) ° 
GENIUS is not a result of “the infinite capacity for taking pains,” 
and yet there is a half-truth in this saw. Genius, to coin a slightly 
different maxim, is to some extent the result of everyone else taking 
infinite pains and one individual canalising the total benefit. The 
masterpiece is very rarely an isolated phenomenon. 
which grows in the rich loam of a high general level of craftsman- 
ship. A general appreciation is the nourishment of the arts ; fine 
craftsmanship provokes appreciation easily and thus awakens a gen- 
eral sensitivity from which is derived appreciation of the highest. 
Thus a great “ period” in art is reflected in the satellite arts but is 
also, indirectly, the result of them. It is a pleasure, therefore, to 
take up a book in which contemporary craftsmen of high quality 

write about their crafts. 


Fifteen Craftsmen. 
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It is a flower © 


Alas, there are few of such craftsmen nowadays, and, under a | 


subtle campaign of philistinism, these few have been thrust into 
backwaters and are regarded all too often as “arty-crafty” and 
precious. This is not so, but they are a lonely band (outside the 
machine shop) and their joint efforts are not strong enough to 
accomplish the defeat of the mass-produced horror, for economic 


reasons and because of the scarcity of their work. The individual 7 


contributions to the text are excellent and instructive. The illus- 
trations of each craft vary in quality considerably, but one sad 
deficiency marks all of them, except in the examples of bookbinding. 
This shortcoming is aesthetic as opposed to manual: the accom- 
plishment is there, but the objects themselves are either archaic in 
design or, like the embroideries, based on a swrt of debased and 
curiously dated “modernity.” The contemporary craftsman must 
look more carefully at the work of the contemporary artist, before 
taking up his tools, if his work is to be of lasting value. 
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The Central Institute of Art and Design is responsible for the ex- 
cellent production of British Painting by William Gaunt and French 
Painting by T. W. Earp. These books are primers, subtitled for 
some reason “Discussions on Art.” The two eminent authors 
have produced the inevitably breathless jog-trot through the centuries 
in thirty pages of text, and I find little therein to be discussed 
except a curious confusion of artistic nationalities. Mr. Gaunt, not 
unreasonably, includes Bonnington among English painters, but Mr. 
Earp claims him for France. Mr. Gaunt includes Lely among the 
English illustrations: Mr. Earp establishes the entire School of 
Paris as French. If you are going in for this sort of thing Mathew 
Smith is French and Holbein is English, Sisley Anglo-French, 
Whistler represents all the Allied Nations and Picasso is Esperanto. 
The illustrations in British Painting are well reproduced but badly 
selected. They give us McEvoy but no Innes, and whilst the text 
refers in hasty parenthesis to “a few excellent portrait miniatures ” 
of the Elizabethan era, neither Hilyard nor Oliver are reproduced 
nor even referred to by name. On the other hand a fearsome Lavery 
occupies a page of the illustrated section, and though Palmer is not 
even mentioned, Nevinson is reproduced. William Dyce, a minor 
pre-Raphaelite, gets a full page plate but Graham Sutherland is left 
out because, for some reason, in books of this sort, the modern illus- 
trations end with Paul Nash, which is not fair to Nash, who is not 
an old gentleman at the end of an era, nor is it fair to many of his 
contemporaries. 

Sutherland is styled as representing a “later stage in British Post- 
Impressionism,” in the line of Mathew Smith and Duncan Grant, 
which is superficial nonsense, and Christopher Wood has apparently 
been forgotten. On the credit side is a wonderful Turner, well 
reproduced in colour. Mr. Earp’s French Painting has a better 
selection of illustrations in photogravure, but the colour plates are 
the old familiar ones, Cézanne’s “ Mont Saint Victoire,” Renoir’s 
“La Loge,” etc. One might have hoped for less generally repro- 
duced examples. In black and white, the Corot is superb and seems 
to have been included partly in order to avoid illustrating a Derain. 


It might be a photo of the best Derain in the world. 
MICHAEL AYRTON. 


New Penguins 


A South Sea Diary. By S. W. Powell.—-Escape to Switzerland. 
By G. R. de Beer.-— The Island of Captain Sparrow. By S. 
Fowler Wright.——Within the Tides. By Joseph Conrad.——La 
Franc Guerriére. Choisir par Lewis Thorpe. (Penguin Books. 9d. 
each.) 

Tue book at the top of the above list is by far the best of this new 

batch of Penguin books. It was first published in 1942, and if any 

reader possesses a copy of that first edition (I do not know who the 
publisher was), I will buy it from him at a reasonable price, for it 
is one of the truest and best books of its kind I have ever read, and 
the author, whose only book it is as far as I know, must be a re- 
markable man. It is a picture of real life drawn with a depth and 
sincerity far beyond the reach of the majority of writers. It is also 

a vivid description of the South Seas, not as viewed through the 

deceiving glasses of that incorrigible literary romanticist and man 
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FREYA STARK’S new book | 


EAST IS WEST 


Writing with the freedom of the independent and adventurous traveller, but also 
with the authority of an officer of the Diplomatic Corps, Miss Stark deals with her 
war experiences in Arabia, Egypt, Palestine, Syria, Iraq and Persia; including the 
danger and excitement of the siege of the Embassy in Baghdad in 1941. 
Numerous illustrations. 12s. 6d. net. 








and this by Freya Stark's mother 


AN ITALIAN DIARY 
by FLORA STARK 


This is an autobiographical fragment, a small literary masterpiece that leaves one 
longing for more. Mrs. Stark describes in quick, vivid phrases the Fascist 
prison in which she was temporarily exiled away from her home at Asolo, near 
Venice, and her wide sympathy makes the other inmates of the prison seem people 
whom we have known and understood. With a foreword by her daughter and a 
Frontispiece. 6s. net. 


———— John Murray M4 
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of honour, Joseph Conrad, whose “The Pianter of Malata ”—the 
first story of Within the Tides—is, in my opinion, utterly bogus, 
but as in the sober eyes of truth they most assuredly are. A South 
Sea Diary is a profound and moving book, that rare sort which, 
once read, will never be forgotten by the adult and discriminating 
reader. Incidentally, it is also a love story, as Conrad’s “ The Planter 
of Malata” is, and those who would like to compare a true love-story 
with a skilful fiction-writer’s romantic falsification need only read 
the two. , 

The Island of Captain Sparrow is an excellent boys’ adventure 
story, but it does not quite live up to its splendid beginning. The 
writer does not seem to know what is important or interesting and 
revels in a multitude of anti-climaxes. He has also an opinion of his | 
own intelligence that is unseemly high, and results in his holding up 
his story at the most critical points in order to air opinions that even 
a German professor would find boring. Escape to Switzerland js 
rather fun to read, although it will exhaust eventually all but the 
most persistent seekers after miscellaneous information. However, 
if you want to know where Moriarty fought with Sherlock Holmes, 
where Brahms composed the Double Concerto for Violin and 
Violoncello and where Matthew Arnold met Marguerite this is the 
book. La Franc Guerriére is a French anthology of war literature, 
It begins with the Chanson de Roland and ends with extracts from 
writings about La Grande Guerre and La Guerre Mondiale, and is a 
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very thorough and exhaustive piece of work. W. J. Turner. 
Fiction 

The Winds of Fear. By Hodding Carter. (Gollancz. 8s. 6d.) 

Young ’Un. By Herbert Best. (Cape. 9s. 6d.) 

Through the Storm. By Philip Gibbs. (Hutchinson. 10s. 6d.) 


Folly Bridge. By D. L. Murray. (Hodder and Stoughton. 10s. 6d.) 

The Winds of Fear is a remarkable first novel by a young American, 
Hodding Carter. And, while his book has a message, its dramatic 
content is such that the reader will find himself absorbed by the 
strong and skilfully told story. The scene is Carvell City, a small 
town in the southern states. A negro from the north, passing 


through the town, protests when his place on the bus is taken byy* 


a white man. He is thrown off the vehicle and then arrested by the 
sheriff. On the way to the gaol there is a bit of a struggle. Getting 
hold of the white man’s pistol, the manacled negro shoots and kills 
him. Attempting to board a moving train the negro falls under it 
and dies from his injuries. The result of this imbroglio is a wave 
of terror through the white and black communities. The town 
Officials deliberately choose a hard-drinking known rascal, with a 
reputation as a killer, to replace the murdered sheriff, because they 
know he hates coloured people. Dodd thinks they are crazy, but 
jumps at the job with its handsome salary, and the chances it offers 
him. The opposition to his appointment is made by the liberal 
editor of the local paper, but this has little effect, since Dodd, by 
brutal and ruthless methods, quickly terrorises the negroes to the 
satisfaction of their white neighbours. Sensing his opportunity, 
Bertelli, the store-keeper, imports a smart barmaid and starts a drink- 
ing club. He comes to an arrangement with Dodd by which he is 
able to supply cheap liquor to the coloured people at fancy prices 
The barmaid becomes Dodd’s mistress. Her cupidity is such that 
she soon makes the sheriff's greed equal to her own. With the 
return of his son, who has lost an arm in New Guinea, the editor 
reopens the fight. Alan, in spite of the hostility which meets his 
efforts, eventually catches Dodd out. There is a terrible climax 
Fully understanding the implications of race hatred, the author 
demonstrates clearly the dangerous futility of persecution. 

Young ’Un, though its background is New York State, recalls 
those sentimental novels which had a short intense vogue, Freckles 
and A Girl of the Limberlost. The period is early nineteenth cen-[ 
tury. The Posts live on the fringe of a small new farming com- 
munity. After his wife’s death the father, a trapper at heart, deserts} 





his family for the wilds. The book tells how the three children make 
good, and form matrimonial alliances for themselves. Young ’U 
is the heroine. It seems only fair to give the reader samples fro 
this novel (and those following). Here is a fragment: “The ox 
plodded up to look in, only there was the new heifer blocking h 
the doorway. Peter crowded up beside her. Then the heifer gav 
a leap that carried her into the barn and ’most across it. You 
’Un caught the headrope around a stanchion, and looked back w 
see what had changed the little critter’s mind so sudden. It wag 
Paul, unwilling to be left behind his yoke-fellow Peter, had pul 
head to the young heifer’s tail and shoved. And now he was trying 
to look innocent as a boy who pinched a girl in Meeting. ‘ Your 
old Paul! ’ she told him. * Nobody ever learned you that, you thought 
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“THE SPECTATOR ” CROSSWORD No. 333 


{A Book Token for cone guinea x ill be awarded to the sender of the first correct 
this week's crossword to be opened after noon on Tuesday week, 
Envelopes should be recewed not later than first post that day and 
must bear the word “‘ Crossword,” the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 2\d. stamp 
Solutions must be on the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A. 
The solution and the name of the winner will be published in the following issue.| 


soiunion of 
August 7th. 

















ACROSS 8. Gun capsized on a party man. (8.) 
a 9. Just the bird for a flag day. (7.) 
1. No mean city? (8.) 15. Scots cape. (9.) 
5. One of the Chuzzlewits. (6.) 17. The abstainer is at sea in the day’s 


10. “*I am more an antique ——— than work without pay. (8.) 


a Dane.” (Shakespeare.) — (s-) 18. A Trollope character’s likely to get 
11. lt mav be done with hands or feet. stung like this. (7.) 
(9.) , 20. Not the charge for false hair. (7.) 
12. Offensive aspect’ of a telescoped in- 22. Little brother on a German river, 
surance agent. (9.) very moody. (7.) 
13. One hundred and fifty devour a 23. Doctor on edge, dig him out. (6.) 
wedge. (S.) 24. “* What are my books? My friends, 


14. One of the cat tribe. (5.) my loves, My church, ‘my tavern, 
16. A sort of a kind of a machinator? and my only ” (Le Gallienne.) 
(8.) “> ‘ 

19. One aspect of the last scene of all is 27. Nodding pigeon. 

merely this. ) 





(5.) 











21. Heads for vulgarians. (5.) SOLUTION TO 
25. Six motor. (5.) 
2%. Evidently he doesn’t come from CROSSWORD No. 331 
Cracow. (5, 4.) 
2%. Debate art. (Anag.) (9.) 
29. Her success, or his, is largely a 
matter of form. (5.) 
30. Extremeiy flapperish. (4, 2.) 
31. Once the ruling racehorse. (8.) 
DOWN 
1. The Royal Air Force is out of hand, 
heip! (6.) 
2. All together, but obviously not 
alt.gether. (2, 5.) 
3. Nv doubt he’s liberal. (5.) 
4. What’s in this? Air, see? (6.) 
6. “Takk not of wasted ——, —— 
mever was wasted.” (Longfellow.) 
(9.) 
. In this there was no choice but to 


~ 





(7.) rS,5N OW NI S'UMMER 
SOLUTION ON AUGUST 10th 
The winner of Crossword No. 331 is Miss B. A. Copsey, 52, High 
Street, Marlborough. 


OF NATIONAL 
IMPORTANCE 


pull together. 








Sustained effort, longer hours and harder 
work mean for many workers undue 
suffering from headach and muscular 


aches and pains. The importance of 
*ANADIN’ in giving lasting relief from 
pain, without depressing after-effects, is 
widely recognised in Government factories. 
Owing to priority calls in this direction 
your local chemist may occasionally be 
temporarily out of stock. Further supplies 
will, however, be made available te him 
to the fullest possible ex’ nt. 


NADI 


- TABLETS N 











FOR THE. RELIEF OF: PAIN 





1/5 & 2/10 (Ine. Tax) 
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Informally elegant 
—the newest 
Pinafore Dress - 
cut with a flair 
and fascination 
that is unmis- 
takably Jaeger. 

In various bright 
colours. There 

is a limited 
quantity only of 
the Pinafore Dress 
illustrated but 
this is only one 
of the many dis- 
tinctive garments 
to be found in 

the Jaeger 
Collection. 
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+O YOUR NEAREST 


_ its worth asking for 
MORN I N G 
PRIDE 


The Brushless Shaving 
CREAM. 


that never fails ifs friends 


Wholesale Distribucors— 
FASSETT & JOHNSON LTD. 
86 Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C.! 


GOBLIN CLEANERS 
are being made again 


We shall not be abie to meet the 
tremendous demand at once. All 
supplies are being allocated 








JAEGER HOUSE, 204, REGENT ST., W.!I, OR GO !AEGEF 























i) Heme 


through our dealers, 





LE ELECTRIC CLEANERS 


Y 
THE BRITISH VACUUM CLEANER & ENGINEERING CO., LTD. 
GOBLIN WORKS, LEATHERHEAD, SURREY. 
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it up yourself. I’d take shame, I would!’” This archly simple 
method is maintained by character, incident and style for the greater 
part of the book. 

Through the Storm takes us from the fall of France to the vic- 
Germany. The author’s characterisations are 
vague, woolly and idealised. The viewpoint is largely American: 
“I wonder if I ought to quit France,” he thought. “ Weuldn’t it be 
more sensible to get away while the going’s good, and enjoy the 
peace of Massachusetts where my family must be wondering what 
in hell I’m doing?” He thought that out for a long time. But 
these thoughts urged him to postpone the journey. “I feel at home 
in France,” he thought. “I like the French people. I'd be glad 
to stay with them a bit in their time of trouble. I might help a 
few of them to escape the clutches of the enemy. And I’m darned 
interested in all this. It’s history in the making. It’s an almightly 
drama of which I’ve only seen the prelude.” Edward stays in 
France, falls in love with Lucile and joins the Maquis. 

Folly Bridge, staged in eighteenth century Oxford, is described as 
“a romantic tale”; romantic is hardly adequate for this hotch potch, 
containing hangings, artificial respiration, a wicked German, charla- 
tan, hypnotist, card-sharper, electrician and fence ; there are high- 
waymen, gypsies, bad lords, gay ladies ; there are impostures, k d- 
nappings, attempted seductions, duels, gambling hells, and a forger 
of medieval verses more successful than Chatterton. There is even 
“ champagne actually drunk from the silk slipper ” and indeed every- 
thing but the kitchen stove. And it’s a Book Society choice, too! 

JOHN HAMPSON. 


tor:ous invas.on cl 


Shorter Notices 


Hostels for Old People. Is. 6d.) 
IN a population which, the statisticians tell us, is rapidly ageing, more 
thought must be given to the happiness and comfort of the old than 
has hitherto been done. The disappearance of the patriarchal system 
has thrown many of them on their own resources, which, even if 
adequate financially, are meagre in other respects. This pamphlet, 
based on four years’ experience of running evacuation hostels, is a 
practical and sympathetic contribution to the subject. “The main 
problems of the elderly,” it states, “are loneliness and neglect.” 
Among the many points made are: all staircases to be fitted with 
handrails at both sides ; the possibility of a glimmer of light through 
the night in bedrooms ; avoidance of “ too great a desire for neatness 
and order . . . a happy disorder is better for old people than regi- 
mentation ” ; no segregation of men from women—“a mixed hostel 
. conduces to a higher standard of behaviour and appearance ” ; 
too little rather than too much control ; the fostering of independence 
by encouraging residents as long as possible to handle their own 
money, make their own payments to the hostel, and take some share 
in the work. Appendices give detailed lists of standard basic equip- 
ment required, a draft form of application, and complete estimates 
for running a hostel for 20. With the staff at the recommended ratio 
of 1 to §, the cost works out at 35s. a week a head of the residents. 
Here is a field that seems to invite consideration from philanthropists. 





(Friends Book Centre 





Up the Chindits! The 


Burmese jung'e makes stubborn 


going. But what's a spot of 


stubble to Gillette Blades? 


They're used to smoothing a 


way through that! Gillette 


Blades are fighting as hard as 


ever in the Far East, but at 





home you'll find the Standard 


Gillette can take it—on the 
chin! 
Gillette in battledress 


“Standard” Gillette Blades (plain steel) 2d each, 


including Purchase Tax. Fit all Gillette razors, old or new. 


Sometimes difficult to get — but always worth finding. Production still restricted, 
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FINANCE 


JULY 
AND iNVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


How will markets react to the election result? To this question, 
uppermost in the minds of investors, the answer will be known by 
the time these notes appear in print. To attempt a forecast so close 
to the event may seem an unnecessarily risky procedure, but a 
general assessment of the position may prove helpful. Two facts 
to keep in mind are, first, there is no over-bought speculative position 
on the Stcck Exchange such as would leave markets vulnerable to 
bad news ; second, that there is an abundance of money awaiting 
investment. The broad conclusion which seems to me to follow 
is that unless the election result is really “bad”—in the Stock 
Exchange sense—by which I mean unless the Conservatives fail to 
secure any sort of working majority, the course of security values 
will be upward. While I would not expect a boom, which from the 
current level of prices would be completely unjustified, money being 
held back would certainly seek employment and, on the now familiar 
selective lines, quotations would move up. 

What if the ballot boxes contain a surprise and a Labour Govern- 
ment takes over? For a time markets would be depressed and only 
a little nervous selling would be required to bring a sharp fall. My 
guess would be that the average fall might amount to between 10 
and 15 per cent. from the pre-election result level. On a longer view, 
however, I should be inclined to look for a gradual recovery. Invest- 
ment sentiment would be less confident than under a Conservative 
régime, and the capitalist-investor might well have less to expect in 
the way of tax-remission, but it would still remain true that moncy 
would be abundant, and industry would be kept actively employed 
in meeting enormous post-war demands. 


MALAY RUBBER PLAN 


The Rubber Growers’ Association is to-be congratulated upon 
having formulated a plan for speeding up the rehabilitation of the 


Malayan rubber industry well in advance of the actual course of r 


events. Largely the work of Sir John Hay, the scheme sets up a | 
new company, limited by guarantee, which is to provide the organ- 
ising medium for co-operative effort on a group basis. All owners 
of estates of 1co acres or over, who together account for over two- 
thirds of the Malayan total, are being invited to participate, terms 
of membership being a cash payment of Is. per planted acre and 
a banker’s guarantee for an amount equal to £1 per planted acre. 
Responsibility for taking care of the needs of the small holders of 
under 100 acres, who together account for nearly 40 per cent., has 
been accepted by H.M. Government. As might be expected, the 
Government has given its approval to this plan, the main object 
of which is to avoid a competitive scramble for the limited amount 
of goods and services which will be available to set the rubber 
industry on its feet in the immediate post-war years. To facilitate 
administration estate-owners ar: required to organise themselves 
into groups of not less than 100,000 planted acres and, if desired, 
into sub-groups of not less than 19,000 planted acres. The scheme 
appears to be practical as well as ingenious and should command 
the full support of the Malayan plantation industry. 


*“JOHNNIES ” RESULTS 





Like most of the Kaffir finance houses, the Johannesburg Con- > 


solidated Investment Company has built up a strong reserve position 

and has succeeded in achieving some degree of stability of earning 

power. For the year to June 30, 1945, the dividend is being main- 
tained at 1§ per cent. and substantial sums are allocated to reserves. 

Profits, which rose from £831,969 to £945,000, had the benefit of » 

an unusually large adjustment in the taxation charge, but the board 

has dealt conservatively with the available balance, raising the 
transfer to reserve from £250,000 to £300,000. Quoted at 72s. 6d. 
the £1 shares are yielding only 4} per cent. without allowing for 

Dominion tax relief. They seem to me to be fairly valued at this 

level. 

THE INDEX of Vol. 174 of “ THE SPECTATOR” is now READY. | 
One shilling and sixpence should be enclosed with instructions «md 
addressed to INDEX Dept., “ The Spectator,” Ltd., 99 Gower Street, 
W.C.1, England. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


WELLMAN SMITH OWEN 
| ENGINEERING 


} IMPORTANT WAR ACTIVITIES 














JHE twenty-sixth ordinary general meeting of the Wellman Smith Owen 
Engineering Corporation, Limited, was held on July 25th in London, 
Sir Samuel Roberts, Bt. (the chairman), presiding. 

The chairman, in the course of his speech, said: The profit and loss 
, account shows a total trading profit of £92,697, which includes a sum of 

£43,336 from reserves made in previous periods now in excess of 
requirements. The directors recommend the payment of a final dividend 
of 7: per cent., which incorporates the cash bonus which has been 
declared in previous years, making a total distribution of 12} per cent. 

The chafigeover from war-time work to normal production does not 
present any serious problem in the case of this company and has been 
very largely effected. 

The value of contracts on our books at March 3Ist, 1945, stood at 
over £1,000,000, and with the work in prospect arising out of the re- 
equipment of the steel industry, indicates that your company’s facilities 
will continue to be fully employed, and further contracts received since 
that date have confirmed this. 

It is now possible for the first time for me to give you some account 
of the company’s activities during the war years and of its important 
contribution to the national war effort. Among the many and varied 
directions in which our designing and manufacturing facilities have been 
employed, one of the most interesting is the production of special plants 
for shell forging which were a development of the process perfected 
before the war tor the manufacture of weldless tubes. 

In addition, we provided the tool maintenance service to the shell 
plants installed in this country and abroad. At one period we had 
upwards of 100 sub-contractors working under our organisation. We are 
informed that over 70 per cent. of the total number of 3.7 in. anti- 
aircraft shells, involving over 80,000,000 shell forgings, were made in 
Great Britain by plants of Wellman manufacture. 

The company also contributed important mechanical details to the 
equipment of the “ Mulberry Harbour ” scheme, which rendered possible 
the invasion of Europe on “D” Day, and also to the “Pluto” project 
for the pipe lines between this country and the Continent. 

The report was adopted. 


HARLAND AND WOLFF, LIMITED 
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THE sixtieth annual general meeting of Harland and Wolff, Limited, 
was held on July 19th at Belfast. Mr. Charles J. G. Palmour, chairman 
of the company, presided. 

The Chairman moved the adoption of the report and accounts. 

Sir Frederick Rebbeck seconded the resolution, which was carried 
unanimously. 

As stated in the directors’ report, Mr. Palmour considered that the 
circumstances under which he was invited to take a seat on the board 
and become temporary chairman no longer obtains, and he did not, 
therefore, seek re-election. He wished, however, to take the opportunity 
of expressing the pleasure he had experienced in serving the company. 
It had been an inspiration to see the enthusiasm shown by all—the 
managing director, Sir Frederick Rebbeck, the workpeople and staffs at 
the various establishments. 

Sir Frederick Rebbeck, in responding, thanked Mr. Palmour and 
expressed the appreciation of himself and his colleagues for the very 
helpful services which he had rendered to the firm during his two years 
as temporary chairman. 





A Lencashire 
4 Wer Medco! lise 











by these fearless life-boatmen during 
the years of war. Help them to carry 
on their splendid work, by sending a 
contribution, however small. 


ROYAL NATIONAL 


_ UFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
Life-Boat House, Boreham Wood, Herts. 
The Earl of Harrowby, Hon. Treasurer 


Lt.-Col. C. R. Satterthwaite, O.B.E., Secretary 


— 
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Exports 


In 1938, British exports amounted to over £470 
million, but in the post-war years this large figure 
will have to be greatly exceeded if the nation is to be 
able to pay for those imports on which its standard of 
living depends. 

If you have any financial problem connected either 
with the production of goods for export or with the 
financing of shipments, consult your local Bank 


Manager, who will be only too pleased to assist you. 


BARCLAYS BANK 
LIMITED 


Head Office: 54, LOMBARD ST., LONDON, E.C.g 





PRANCHES THROUGHOUT ENGLAND AND WALBS 














PARIS 
LUBECK 
HAMBURG 
OSNABRUCK 
DUSSELDORF 
TWISTRINGEN 
BLANKENBERGHE 
BRUSSELS 
ANTWERP 
GHENT 


These are a few of the places in which the Church Army is 
serving the men of the B.L.A. in N.W. Europe. 


As well as Static Canteens, Leave Hostels and Service Clubs, 
there are many Mobile Canteens, ten of which are in Germany. 
This work for the Forces in N.W. Europe is vital, it is necessary; 
it is worth while, it is appreciated, and it needs your support. 


Cheques, etc., should be made payable to the Church Army, crossed “Barclays 
a/c Church Army,” and sent-to the Rev. Prebendary HUBERT H. 
TREACHER, General Secretary and Head, 


CHURCH ARMY 


FIGuHY THe GOQOO0OO FIGHT 






HEADQUARTERS : 
55 BRYANSTON STREET, LONDON, W.1 


(Registered under War Charities Act 1940) 
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PERSONAI 

BOUT one week’s holiday required by ve ag Naval 
4 Oticer. Suggestions welcomed.—Box Ne 27 

>» ERMALINE 

» Most easily digested Bread 

Ask your Baker. 
POOKPLATES designed and printed vo your specia 
requirements Stamp brings tull oparticulars.— 

Crarke, Lane Head Windermere 

»YURNT, torn and moth-eaten garments invisibly 

} mended in two weeks. Send or call. Mark damages 
clearly —Beti. INvistpLe MeNpDeERS, LtpD., 109, Floet Street 
E.C.4 Five doors from Ludgate Circus 

1ANCER SUFFERER (27845), aged 32, disch rged trom 
( Army has wife and three young children i» support 
on a net income of 49.-. Needs help with extra nourishment 
and care athome. Jewellery gratefully received.— NATIONAL 
Soctrery ror Cancer Rewier 2 “S,” Cheem Court 
Cheam, Surrey 

1OPY typing accepted, English and French. Exper 

typist. —Box No. 272. 

*USTOMERS OF HEAL’S in the London area who 

( / wish to dispose of furniture or bedding, are requested 


to write to Heat & SON LrbD.. 196, Tottenham Court 

Road, W.1 

| >= SSMAKING SERVICE,.—Leodian Ltd. announce 
a dressmaking service for customers’ own materials. 

Charges (including trimmings) from 50/-. Delivery 

3-4 weeks,—Write for style book (price 3d.) and particulars 

LEODIAN Lrp. SP.23), Union House, Bridge Street 

l ec ods, - 

|: YINANCE.—ReGionat Trust Lrp., 8, Clifford Street, 
New Bond Street Londom W.1. Telephane 

REGent 5983 

‘OOD HABITS SHOULD BE ENCOURAGED. 

( r Will you_ continue your weekly collections and give 

hem to Guy’s? Write or ring Appeat Secretary, Guy’s 

Hospital, S.E.1. (Hop. 3334). 

| EAL & SON are now able co undertake the AL- 
ERATION AND ADAPTATION of customers 

CURTAINS AND C . teh Heat & SON, 196 

Tottenham Court Road, W. 

OLIDAY WEEK ON TOWN PLANNING.—Sep- 
| tember 29-October 6, at Ventnor, with Professor 
Sir Patrick Abercrombie and other experts. Excursions 
and informal talks. Single room, £8 9s. 6d. Details from 


Town AND CouNTRY PLANNING yay 28 King 
Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2, Temple Bar 5006. 

OMELESS couple with toddler and infant, urgently 
| require by September unfurnished London flat or 
maisonette, 5-7 rooms kitchen ind bath. Reasonable 
rent.—Box No. 273 

AKES.—Charm. old mansion. Magnif. view. Mod, 
l, conveniences.—Croft Hotel Clappersgate. Tel 
Ambleside 334 

ADY, aged 66 was a companion, but om to illness 
| 4 ts unable to retain post. Sole inco: 25'- per week 
Ren 20 - p.w. PLEASE HELP UN TIL. PE RMANE NI 
GRANT can be given. (Case 286. }—Appeal “ S,”’ Dis- 


rresseD GENTLEFOLKS’ Alp AssoctATION, 74, Brook Green 
ondon, W.6 
EE BAY. HOTEL, Lee 
| 4 trom October onwards 
proprietor 
IGHT housework, simple cooking, done for severa 
I, 4 ae in exchange for comfortable bed-sitting-room 
ele from Sept. Ist.—Box No. 270 
 ONOMARK —Permanent London a Letters 
redirected, 5s. p.a.—Write BM-MONO, 23, W.C.1 


Devon. Vacancies available 
Details from JOHN HAMILTON 


] pit D A TERRE wanted by ‘professional woman (40 
war widow, agreeable, casy to live with. Out all day 
Work entails constant travelling with headquarters in 
London. Any suggestions welcomed.—Reply Box No. 266 
CIENCE can no more dispense with reiigion than 
s religion can dispense with science. MODERN CHURCH- 
MEN’S UNION (Hon. Sec., Steeple Claydon, Bletchley 
Bucks.) seeks to reconcile religion and modern knowledge 


Subscription at least 10-. Free Churchmen can affiliate 


Quarterly journal and other literature. Conference 
Oxford, August, 1945 
Y‘CHOOL in Alps (P.N.E.U to open when trave 
s begins. Children now entered, ages 4 to 9, Unique 
opportunity for colloquial French; sports and winter 
sunshine.—GISSING, Barbon, Carnforth, Lancs. 
*MOKERS say with solid reason, 


~ 


s * TOM LONG is never out of season,’ 
PECIAL Courses for Degrees (by postal 
Ss Write Box No, 268 
rAIRS BLAZING. . but ESCAPE certain tor you and 
Ss family (irrespective height of bedrooms) if Automatic 
DAVY installed. Average cost £9. Details 1d. stamp.— 
JouN Kerr & Co. (M/chr), Lrp., Northwich 20, Cheshire 
TAMPS.—Postcard brings selection of British Colonials 
Ss on approval.—BCM/SARNIA, LONDON, W.C.1 
*UMMER HOLIDAY HOME for boys at preparatory 
s school near sea. Bathing pool, games, etc. Adequate 
supervision. 
Prestatyn, North Wales. 


Coaching. Write :—Racketr, St. Chad’s, 

- | BRAND BLOUSES and. Collars 

made from old shirts, or your own material. 2 gns. 

zach. Please write for details to Dept. A.14.—REsarTus 
Lrb., 


183 9, Queensway, W.2. 
\ "ATC HES WANTED.—New, Old, Disused, Out ot 
Order. Top pie paid. Send Registered. Cash 
or offer by return.—KAY’S (SN), 19, Hopwood Avenue, 
Manchester, 4. 

*ANTED Encyclopaedia Britannica, 14th Children’s, 
\\ 10 Me Cc on recent. enn prices paid.— 
Foytes, 121, Charing Cross Road, C.2. Gerrard 5660. 
\ rOM: AN seeks partner (man or woman) interested in 
joint purchase of house and plot.—Box No. 


tuition).— 


profitable gardening and handcrafts —_ view to 


THE SPECTATOR, 





JULY 


EDUCATIONAL 
l ¥XCELLENT personal and postal-courses on “ SPEAK- 
4 ING IN_ PUBLIC” by international lecturer and 
66. Barkston 


27> 


broadcaster. Details from Hitary Pace 
Gardens, S.W.5. Fro. 4778. 
NSTITUTO ESPANOL.—Speciai Summer Course in 
Spanish from August 8th to 21st, for graduates, under- 
graduates and members. Apply to the SECRETARY. 58 
Princes Gate, S.W.7. Ken. 3139 
l A CASITA” POSTAL SPANISH COURS! 
Unique personal Inclusive fee £6 6s. Od. Fo 
syll oes and aa apply Box No. 228. 
i QUEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
bombing). now at 3, Collingham Gardens, 
Fro. 7416 


sew: 


5306-8 
Bucks 


throug! 
S.W.5 


PRIANGLE SECRETARIAL COLLE wl 
Founded 1910), South Molton Street, W.1. May 
Residential Branch: St. Hubert’s. Gerrards Cross 
Fulmer 256 





EXHIBITLONS AND LECTURES 


RCADE GALLERY.—EBEhrlich’s “ Peace "’ Memoria 
sculpture and drawings July 25-Aug. 11.—15 
Royal Arcade, 28, Old Bond Street. 


RTISTS OF FAME AND OF PROMISE.—Exhib: 


A ion 6 6Paintings, Drawings and Sculpture.— 
LeIcesTER GALLERIES, Leicester Sgq.__10-5.30. Sats. 10-1 
RCADE GALLERY.—*“ PETER GRIMES.’ De- 


signs and Decor. by Kenneth Green for the Sadlers 
* ells production July 12-Aug. 4. Royal Arcade. 28, Old 
Bond Stree 
*ONTEMPORARY PAINTINGS.—Oil 
( colour pictures by artists of to-day.—HEAL’s, 
fouenham Court Road, W.1. 
( y= PAINTINGS of the Early English schools, now 
on view at HEAL’s, 196, Tottenham Court Road, W.1 
yETER JONES GALLERY.—July 18th-August 31st 
| ents in Paintings and Drawings by contemporary 
artists. Sculpture by Peter Lambda. First Floor, Sloane 
Square S.W.1. Daily 9-5.30. Saturday until | o'clock. 
'N‘HE LEFEVRE GALLERY, 131/134, New Bond 
Street, W.1 NEW PAINTINGS by JOHN 
ARMSTRONG; also PAINTINGS by SINE MAC- 
KINNON. Daily. 10-5.30. Sats., 10-1. 


and water- 
196 





APPOINTMENTS 
None of the advertised below relates to 
anyone to whom of Engagement Order of 
1945 applies. 
SSIST by I 


vacancies 
the Control 


EDITOR wr “THE COUNTRY- 
MA Che right man or woman for the job will 

realise oe acquaintance with the review the particular 
qualities, outlook, journalistic experience and skill required 
Address (marked “ Confidential ’ 1. W. Rosertson 
Scott, Idbury, Kingham, Oxford 

».B.C. invites applications from men or women tor he 
| >». two posts of Dutch Monitor and Latin American 
Spanish Monitor. Perfect knowledge of either language 
and good English are essential, and translating experience 
in advantage. Candidates, who need not be of British 
nationality should have good knowledge of Dutch or Latin 
rican history and literature, and interest in inter- 
vational affairs. Ability to work under pressure is essential 
ind typing an advantage. The work is done at Reading 
on a shift basis throughour the 24 hours. Salary, not more 
than £320 per annum on appointment, rising to £400. plus 

#4 4s. Od. per annum cost-of-living bonus and family 
sllowances Applications, with details of age and experience, 
should be sent to APPOINTMENTS OFFICER, Broadcasting 
House, London, W.1, and must be received not ‘ater than 
seven days after the appearance of this advertisement 
Envelopes must be marked “ Dutch’ or “ Latin Americar 
Spanish Monitor 
| ERDSMAN, with experience o1 first-grade pedigre 

cattle, T.T. milk production wanted for smal 

high-yielding arable dairy farm in Hampshire. Flat with 
modern conveniences available Apply giving ali par 
iculars including salary to Box 259 

"ING EDWARD’S SCHOOL 








BIRMINGHAM 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL FOR BOYS, FIVE WAYS 
he HEADMASTERSHIP of this School will become 
vacant at the end of the Autumn Term, 1945, and the 
Governors invite applications from candidates for this 
appointment. They will be glad to consider applications 
from candidates who are still of War Service, and, in these 
ases the Demobilisation Group number should be given 
Candidates, who must be Graduates of a University in 
the British Empire, are requested to send the application 
together with one copy of each of three testimonials, on 
or before 15:h September, 1945, to the undersigned, from 
whom forms of application together with particulars of 
salary, etc., may be obtained 
The School is expected to be a Voluntary Aided Schoo! 
under the Education Act, 1944. There are, at present, 
about 520 boys in attendance 
It is desired that the appointment should take effect 


trom Ist January, 1946 
HARRIES, 


Secretary 


Cc. C. 
King Edward’s School 

Edgbaston Park Road, 
Birmingham, 15. 

June, 1945 

\ IMPSON PICCADILLY) LIMITED require the 
‘ services of a MANAGER able to take full charge of 
Correspondence Department. Applicants must have had 
previous experience in the handling of mail and a sound 
knowledge of the composition of letters.—Apply by letter, 





Ig4 


Qvueaer COUNTY COUNCIL 


DEPUTY EDUCATION OFFICER 
Applications are invited for the appointment of Deputy 
Education Officer. Salary, £1, 250 p.a., rising by annual 
increments of £50 to £1,400 p 
Particulars and conditions a the appointment, and forms 
ot application can be obtained from the Chief Education 
Officer, County Hall, Kingston-upon-Thames. Applica- 
tions for the appointment must be made so as to reach him 
not later than the 17th August, 1945 
The existing Deputy Education Officer has received 
another appointment (Secretary to the Senate of London 
University 
Che Surrey County Council do not propose to fill the 
post of Assistant Education Officer (Secondary Education 
recently advertised. Suitable applications for such appoint. 
ment will be considered by the Council for the post of 
Deputy Education Officer without the necessity of any 
turther intimation trom applicants concerned 
UDLEY AUKLAND 
Clerk of the Council 
QUPERIOR help tor tamily of three; living part-time 
n in Hampstead and part-time on own dairy farm in 
Hampshire. Ideal tor one appreciating combination ot 
country with life in healthiest part of London. Apply 
giving full particulars including salary, to Box 258 
*NIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM 


APPOINTMENT OF ASSISTANT LECTURER 
ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL HISTORY 
Applications are invited tor the post of ASSISTANT 
‘TURER (Grade III) in Economic and Social History 
“y a salary of £350 per annum Duties to commenc. 
October Ist, 1945 
“he post is open equally to men and women applicants 
Further particulars may be obtained trom the under- 
signed, to whom three copies of applications, together with 
2opies of not more than three testimonials, and the name: 
of two referees. should be sent not later than August. 15th 
1945. 
Che University, Cc. G. BURTON 
Edmund Street, Birmingham, 5 Secretary 
july. 1945. 
*NIVERSITY OF BIRMIN 
APPOINTMENT OF ASSISTANT LECTURER 
IN DEPARTMENT OF PHILOSOPHY 
Applications are invited for the post of ASSISTANT 
LECTURER (Grade III) in Philosophy, at a salary ot 
£350 per annum. Duties will begin on October Ist, 1945 
The post is open to men or women. Further particulars 
may be obtained from the undersigned, to whom three 
copies of application, together with not more than three 
copies of three testimonials, should be sent not later than 
August 15th, 1945 
The University, Cc. G. BURTON, 
Birmingham, 3. Secretar, 
July, 1945 
YNIVERSITY 


IN 


.-GHAM 





OF BIRMINGHAM 


APPOINTMENT OF ASSISTANT LECTURER 
IN DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH 


invited for the post ot ASSISTANT 


Applications are 
LECTURER (Grade III) in English Language and 
Literature, at a salary of £350 per annum. Duties wil 
begin on October Ist, 1945 

Candidates must be qualified to give 


instruction in 
elementary Old and Middle English, but will be expected 
to undertake some general English Literature teaching as 
well 

The post is open equally to men and women. er 
particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, to 
whom three copies of applications, together with copies of 
not more than three testimonials, should be sent not later 





PREVI TEE Ee oe OR a 





than August 15th, 1945. 
The University, Cc. G. BURTON, 
Birmingham, 3. Secretary 
COLLEGE OF SWANSEA 





| * NIVERSITY 


The Council invites applications tor the pos: oi ASSIST- 
ANT LECTURER in the Department of Economics. 
Salary, £350 per annum. The appointment will date from 4 
October Ist, 1945.—Further particulars may be obtained 
trom the ReGIstRAR University College, Singleton Park 
Swansea, by whom applications must be received on or 
before August llth, 1945. 


TNIiveERSiaTt y¥ Ci EDINBURG’ 
LECTURESHIP [IN SOCIAL ANTHROPOLOGY » 
Applications are imvited tor this newly-established 


Lectureship. Salary £750. The Lecturer will be required 
to join the Federated Superannuation Scheme. The date 
of appointment, during Session 1945-46 or at Ist October 
1946, will be determined by general circumstances and the 
availability of the selected candidate. 

Further particulars may be obtained trom the under- = 
signed to whom applications, with evidence of qualifications 
and the names of not less than three referees, should be 
sent not later than 30th September, 1945. 

W. A. FLEMIN 
Secretary to the es 


April, 1945, ; 
TNIVBRSiTY OF GLASGOW 
en2itecms 
CHAIR OF MORAL PHILOSOPHY 


Applications are invited for the Chair of Moral Philosophy. 
The stipend is £1,500 per annum. Further particulars will 
be supplied by the undersigned. with whom applications 
should be lodged before October 15th, 1945. 

ROBE, T, HUTCHESON, 





"RITE FOR PROFIT.—Send for hey bookle1— stating experience and salary required, to the GENERAL Secretary of University Court 
\ ReGent Institute (Dept. 85G), Palace Gate, W.g. MANAGER. tuiy 1945 
Entered as second-class mat! matter at the New York, N.\ » Post Om e, Dec. 23, 1896. Printed in Great Britain by St. Curments Perss, Lro., 
Vortu St., Kingsway, W.C.2, and published by Tuc Srectrator, L t their offices, No. 99 Gower St., London, W.C.1.—Friday, July 27, 1945, 
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